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FREDERICK C, FLIEGEL 


Aspirations of Low-Income Farmers 
and Their Performance and 


Potential for Change 


This paper examines the relationship between level of aspiration and 
income among low-income farm operators. Data were obtained from a sample 
of commercial farm operators in a rural development pilot county in Pennsyl- 
vania. It is shown that economic aspirations tend to be oriented away from 
the farm to other sources of family income. This suggests that programs 
intended to assist the low-income farmer who wishes to stay in agriculture 
may need to be built around other than economic goal orientations. 

The author is assistant professor of rural sociology, the Pennsylvania 
State University.* 


THE PROBLEM 


THERE is still remarkably little agreement as to the factors which 
contribute to low income in agriculture. The simplest and possibly 
least accurate view is essentially that a given agricultural situation 
provides insufficient resources (or means) to achieve the desired goal, 
which is success in agriculture. A substantial proportion of the efforts 
to alleviate low-income conditions in agriculture consists of increasing 
the availability of agricultural resources through credit, direct or indi- 
rect grants, and educational programs,. These efforts have met with 
some success. A second point of view recognizes that off-farm employ- 
ment may be as effective as agriculture in achieving economic advance- 
ment. The problem is one of providing the means for people to achieve 
this goal.? 

*Journal Series Paper No. 2306, Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. 

See, for example, L. I. Jones, “Here Lies the Challenge,” Extension Service 
Review, xxix (1958), 52-53. Other articles in this issue devoted to rural development 
are also relevant. 
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Still another point of view complicates this picture considerably. The 
possibility exists, from this point of view, that some people may be 
poor in part because they do not want to be other than poor.? The 
problem then becomes not only one of providing farm or nonfarm 
resources as means for achieving the goal of economic advancement. 
There is an additional problem of finding out what alternative goals 
are operative.* 

The possibility of alternative goals raises many questions which can- 
not be answered here.* This paper deals with only one aspect of the 
goal orientation problem, a measure of level of aspiration in an eco- 
nomic context. The relationship between this measure and current 
income should show whether or not those low in income are in fact 
also low in aspiration. Aspiration will also be cross-classified with cer- 
tain aspects of the resource situation to explore the implication of 
differences in level of aspiration for action programs. 


METHOD 


Data for this study were gathered in Fayette County, Pennsylvania, in 
June, 1957. Fayette is one of two rural development pilot counties in 
the state.° The county is characterized by a declining coal mining 
industry and an accompanying greater dependence upon agriculture 
as a source of income. A random sample of noncontiguous townships 
was selected from the county as a whole. All commercial farmers in 
these townships were contacted, yielding a total of 189 interviews.® 

Since all commercial farms in the county were sampled it is apparent 
that only a broad definition of low individual or family income would 


*Charles E. Bishop, “Clarifying the Problem,” and Harold F. Kaufman, “Problems 
in Adjustment,” in Rural Families with Low Income (Proceedings of the American 
Country Life Association; Chicago: Prairie Farmer Publishing Co.), 1956, pp. 6-26. 

‘Olaf F. Larson presents a convincing argument to support this point of view in 
“Sociological Aspects of the Low-Income Farm Problem,” Journal of Farm Eco- 
nomics, Xxxvii (1955), 1417-1427. A broader approach to the same problem is given 
in Herbert H. Hyman, “The Value Systems of Different Classes,” in Reinhard Ben- 
dix and Seymour M. Lipset, eds., Class, Status, and Power (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1953), pp. 426-442. 

‘Merton presents a conceptual scheme which may be useful in analyzing the 
general problem. For example, he uses the term “ritualism” to describe a situation 
in which cultural goals are rejected, yet institutionalized means are accepted. Thus 
farming might become an end in itself. The matter of low or high farm income 
might be largely irrelevant from this point of view. See Robert K. Merton, Social 
Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949), pp. 133-146. 

*Fayette is classified in the “moderate” low-income category (U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Development of Agriculture’s Human Resources [Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1955], p. 7). 

*The Census definition of commercial farms was used (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Census of Agriculture: 1954, Vol. 1, pt. 2 [Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1956)). The sample consists of slightly under one-fourth of the commercial 
farms in the county. 


ne 
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include the entire sample. The county is the unit classified as low- 
income. Forty-five per cent of the sample operators grossed less than 
$2,500 from their farms in 1956, and 75 per cent grossed less than 
$5,000.7 To this must be added the fact that while 36 per cent of the 
sample households reported no off-farm income, almost half reported 
$1,000 or more in off-farm income. This means that even for this sample 
of commercial operators the total family income may be more meaning- 
ful than farm income alone. For the purposes of this paper it was 
desired to compare operators at different income levels on level of 
aspiration. For that reason all commercial farmers were included in the 
sample, and off-farm income is taken into consideration. 

Ten items were used in constructing a measure of level of aspiration. 
The introductory statement and items® are as follows: 

Suppose you were offered a chance to make a lot more money than you're 
making now. Tell me whether these things would or would not stop you 
from accepting this offer. Suppose that it involved: 

1. Endangering your health. 

2. Leaving your family for some time. 

3. Moving around the country a lot (with your family). 

4. Leaving your community. 

5. Giving up your spare time. 

6. Taking on more responsibility in decisions than you have now. 
7. Changing to a different type of farming. 

8. Changing to an occupation other than farming. 

9. Taking on a substantial debt. 

10. Having a sale. 


Three responses were possible for each item. These were (1) “Would 
stop me,” (2) “I'd be on the fence,” and (3) “Would not stop me.” 
The last two responses were coded together as representing a neutral 
position in contrast to the response indicating that the item would stop 
the respondent from taking the opportunity. The percentage of 
respondents giving a neutral response on any given item ranged from 
about 15 to almost 70 per cent. 

Neutral and negative responses were arbitrarily given weights of 
one and zero respectively, to combine the items into an index. The 
percentage of respondents neutral on a given item was plotted against 
an index score based on the remaining nine items.® Two of the items 
showed a tendency to be erratic as measuring devices. These two items 


*The distribution of gross farm incomes for this sample is very similar to the 
1954 census distribution for the county (ibid., p. 419). 

‘Based on a measure designed by Leonard Reissman, “Levels of Aspiration and 
Social Class,” American Sociological Review, XVIII (1953), 233-242. 

*A system of item analysis provisionally called “trace-line’ analysis, developed by 
James H. Copp, was used. Each of the ten items was correlated with a total index 


score based on the remaining nine items at less than the 5 per cent level of 
significance. 
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referred to taking on more responsibility and changing to a different 
type of farming. It is possible that the relative ambiguity of these items 
accounts for the irregular response patterns. In any case the measure 
used in this paper is based on the remaining eight items.'? 

The content of the questions on aspiration was arranged in such a 
way as to leave the nature of the hypothetical chance to increase 
income open at the outset. Farmer respondents could answer in terms 
of farm or nonfarm job alternatives. Giving up farming was intention- 
ally introduced late in the series of items. The assumption is that the 
several items are relevant to the farm operator." Level of aspiration is 
then operationally defined as the degree to which the items above are 
perceived as obstacles to a chance to make more money. It is inferred 
that if the respondent would let relatively few things stand in his way, 
he considers the goal desirable and is classified as high in aspiration. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


Aspiration and the farm: The first major hypothesis can be stated, in 
null form, as follows: (1) There is no relationship between farm oper- 
ators’ level of aspiration and their performance in the farm situation. 

One of the most important indicators of performance in the farm 
situation is gross farm income. No relationship between level of aspira- 
tion and gross farm income was found; therefore the null hypothesis 


cannot be rejected.!* 

Two further tests of this hypothesis were made. On the assumption 
that an accumulation of usable farm land reflects favorably on the kind 
of job a person is doing in farming, a test was made of the relationship 
between level of aspiration and the number of crop acres under culti- 
vation by the respondent at the time of the survey. Adoption of recom- 
mended farm practices'® is another indication of the nature of the 
respondents’ performance on the farm. The relationship between adop- 
tion and aspiration was also tested. In neither case did the results war- 
rant rejection of the null hypothesis. 

The conclusion is that for the population sampled there are no 
grounds for assuming that level of aspiration is related to performance 
in the farm situation. At this point these findings could be interpreted 


“Item analysis was repeated on the eight-item index. All item-total correlations 
were significant at less than the | per cent level. 

“The list of items was revised on the basis of pretests. 

*All relationships are summarized in Table 1. Chi-square is used for all tests 
with p = .05 as the critical level of significance. More powerful measures would have 
permitted the use of directional hypotheses and one-tailed tests. In this analysis 
direction of association had to be inferred from inspection of the tables. 

“The index of adoption of practices is based on six crop and livestock practices 
currently recommended by the Extension Service. The index was constructed using 
the same system of scoring and item analysis described earlier. Only the 141 respond- 
ents with dairy enterprises were used for this test in order to enhance the validity 
of the index. 
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in several ways: that the respondents’ actions are independent of aspira- 
tion as measured; that farming is not seen as a means for realizing 
aspirations by the respondents; or that the measure of aspiration is not 
valid. Validity of the measure is only dealt with indirectly in this study. 
Some confidence is placed in the analysis of internal consistency of the 
index. Relationship of the aspiration index to other variables in later 
sections of the analysis will also offer some support to claims of validity. 
The other possible interpretations of the above results will be explored 
in succeeding paragraphs. 

Aspiration and some general economic factors: The original hypothe- 
sis had to do with the relationship between aspiration and the farm. If 
aspiration is not related to performance on the farm, then perhaps it 
is related to more general economic background factors. A second hypo- 
thesis is as follows: (2) There is no relationship between farm operators’ 
level of aspiration and certain general economic factors. 

Total family income was mentioned earlier as a better indicator of 
financial status for this sample than farm income alone. Although this 
may include income other than that earned by the farm operator him- 
self, it includes only that part of the income of any family member 
which is pooled as family income.* There is no significant relationship 
between total family income and the aspiration level of the farm oper- 
ator, and the null hypothesis cannot be rejected. Further, a positive 
relationship had been expected in this case. The observed relationship 
is curvilinear, with the middle-income categories ranking lowest in level 
of aspiration. 

Level of living!’ may be viewed as one indication of what the farm 
operator and his family have achieved in material comforts by working 
on or off the farm. It is, however, not related to level of aspiration for 
this sample, and the null hypothesis cannot be rejected. 

In keeping with the above, it can also be hypothesized that respon- 
dents with off-farm work experience will have a higher level of aspira- 
tion than those with none, and that the kind of off-farm work experi- 
ence will affect level of aspiration. Respondents were asked to indicate 
what they considered to be the best nonfarm job they had held. The 
sample operators were first classified as to the presence or absence of 
any off-farm work experience. Those with some off-farm work experi- 
ence tended io be high in level of aspiration, but the relationship 
between the two variables was not significant. Further classification of 


“The measure of total family income consists of adding gross farm income and 
family income from other sources for 1956. The combination has meaning only if it 
can be assumed that there is a relatively constant relationship between gross and 
net farm income for all cases. The bulk of any income from nonfarm sources can be 
attributed to the operator. 

“Measured in terms of possession or nonpossession of six major home conven- 
iences. The index was constructed and analyzed for internal consistency in the same 
manner as the aspiration and adoption indexes. 
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those operators with off-farm work experience into white- and blue- 
collar categories led to similar conclusions. The relationship between 
type of off-farm work experience and level of aspiration was not sig- 
nificant, but those with white-collar experience tended to be higher 
in aspiration. The null hypothesis could not be rejected in either case. 

Respondents were asked to compare their 1956 family income with 
their incomes over the previous five years. Mean aspiration scores 
tended to be lowest for those who reported no change when compared 
with those who reported upward or downward changes. The two vari- 
ables did not prove to be significantly related and the null hypothesis 
could not be rejected. 

The measures used to test the second hypothesis were: total family 
income, level of living, the presence or absence of off-farm work experi- 


Table 7. Summary of tests of hypotheses with direction of association 
indicated where apparent 





Aspiration and: Probability Direction 





(1) Farm performance 
Gross farm income 30 
Number of crop acres 30 
Adoption of practices .30 
(2) General economic factors 
Total family income .20 
Level of living .70 
Other job experience 50 
Type of other job experience 50 
1956 income relative to past .80 
(3) Off-farm employment 
Presence of off-farm income 05 
Amount of off-farm income .05 
(4) Orientation to agriculture 
Plans to stay in farming .05 
Plans for farm: buildings 30 
enterprises 50 
equipment 05 
Farm life is best life .20 
Would go into farming again .01 
Membership in farm organizations NS* 
Contact with Extension Service .20 





*Tests made for each of six organizations, with P ranging from .30 to .99. 
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ence, the kind of off-farm work experience if any, and a comparison of 
1956 family income with that of the previous five years. The conclu- 
sion, based on the findings, is that aspiration does not seem to be 
related to general economic background factors. It remains to be deter- 
mined whether aspiration is related to present off-farm employment and 
the returns from such employment. 

Aspiration and off-farm employment: A third general hypothesis can 
be stated as follows: (3) There is no relationship between farm oper- 
ators’ level of aspiration and their present performance in the off-farm 
employment situation. 

The first test of this hypothesis consists of a cross-classification 
between level of aspiration and presence or absence of off-farm income. 
The observed relationship is significant with those high in aspiration 
more likely to have some off-farm income. A similar test was made with 
aspiration and amount of off-farm income as the variables. The 
observed relationship was again direct and statistically significant. The 
null hypothesis can therefore be rejected. The conclusion is that for 
the population sampled there is a significant relationship between level 
of aspiration and the present off-farm employment situation.'® Since 
there was no evidence of relationship between aspiration and the farm 
situation or the more general economic factors, these data seem to show 
that aspiration as measured is oriented away from the farm. 

If aspiration is specific to off-farm employment, it may follow that 
the farm and off-farm employment situations are in fact independent 
of one another. This seems to be the case. Relationships between gross 
farm income and the presence or absence of off-farm income, as well as 
the amount of such income, were found to be nonsignificant.'?7 The 
low-income farm family is not necessarily the one which puts greater 
emphasis on off-farm income. For this population the two spheres of 
economic activity are independent of each other. Those farm operators 
with relatively high aspirations seem to be looking to off-farm oppor- 
tunities as the means for realizing their aspirations. 

Aspiration and farm orientation: A final hypothesis deals directly 
with level of aspiration and occupational orientation to the farm. It 
can be stated as follows: (4) “here is no relationship between farm 
operators’ level of aspiration and their orientation to farming as an 
occupation. 

If those operators high in aspiration look to off-farm opportunities 
to achieve their goals, they should tend to reject farming. Perhaps the 
most direct way to test this hypothesis is to cross-classify responses on a 
question as to plans to stay in farming with the aspiration index. 
Respondents were asked whether they planned to be in farming ten 

*Off-farm work was the sole source of additional income for over 70 per cent of 


those reporting any off-farm income. 
“Probabilities < .95 and .80 respectively. 
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years from the date of the interview. About 8 per cent expressed plans 
to retire and were excluded from this test. About one-fourth expressed 
some doubt about continuing in farming, and they tended to be higher 
in level of aspiration than those who definitely planned to continue in 
farming. The relationship between aspiration and plans to continue 
farming was statistically significant. 

Respondents were asked several further questions to determine 
whether or not they were planning to make changes on their farms in 
the next two to three years. Questions were oriented specifically to their 
plans for changes in equipment, buildings, land holdings, and various 
enterprises. Retirees were again excluded from the analysis. There were 
not enough instances of planned changes in land holdings to permit a 
test to be made. For both enterprises and buildings, about a third of the 
respondents mentioned a planned change of a positive nature. Cross- 
classification of change versus no change with level of aspiration 
showed no significant relationship in either case. For equipment 
changes, however, there was a significant relationship. Those planning 
additions of new equipment tended to be relatively low in aspiration. 

Respondents were asked to agree or disagree with a statement as to 
the value of farm life as the best life. Those who disagreed tended to 
be high in aspiration, but the relationship was not significant. A more 
direct statement as to occupational orientation was also presented to 
them. The sample operators were asked to agree or disagree with a 
statement that they would go into farming again if they had the choice 
to make over. Fifty-three per cent of the sample disagreed with the 
statement. Those who disagreed tended to be high in aspiration, and 
the relationship between the two variables was highly significant. 

Another series of questions was designed to determine the respon- 
dents’ participation in a variety of farm organizations. If aspirations are 
oriented away from farming then those high in aspiration should not 
be inclined to membership in organizations whose purpose is to serve 
professional farming interests. There were data available for tests of 
relationship between membership and aspiration for six different farm 
organizations or types of organizations.'* None of the relationships was 
significant. The same type of test was made for relationship between 
aspiration and direct contact with Extension Service personnel in the 
year prior to the survey. There was no significant association. 

Results of these several tests of the hypothesis of no association 
between level of aspiration and occupational orientation to farming 
lead to the conclusion that the null hypothesis may be rejected. The 
variables used to test this hypothesis included plans to continue farm- 
ing, plans for the development of the farm, responses to a value state- 


“These are: the Grange, breed associations, artificial breeding co-operatives, other 
consumer co-operatives, producer co-operatives, and Milk Producers’ Local 783 of 
the AFL-CIO. 
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ment about the desirability of farm life, willingness to go into farming 
again if the choice were possible, identification with agriculture 
through membership in farm organizations, and contact with the 
Extension Service as a source of information.'® In three of the tests 
the results were significant with those high in aspiration tending toward 
a negative orientation to farming as an occupation. This is in agree- 
ment with the earlier conclusion that those high in aspiration tend 
toward nonfarm opportunities as the means for achieving desired 
ends.”° 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The original statement of the problem suggested that economic 
goals might not be equally meaningful to people in different economic 
circumstances. It was suggested that farm or nonfarm employment 
opportunities might equally well serve as the means for achievement of 
economic goals. If other goals take precedence over the economic, how- 
ever, then increasing the availability of economic resources would not 
necessarily be meaningful. The research problem becomes one of deter- 
mining what the relevant goals are in a low-income situation and then 
determining what means may be most effective in achieving those goals 
or a compromise set of goals. 

This study was directed to a small part of this problem. A measure 
of level of aspiration with a strong economic orientation was con- 
structed. The purpose of the study was to determine whether level of 
aspiration was associated with income and to examine the implications 
of this relationship for the choice of means to achieve economic ends, 

Analysis of the data obtained from a sample of 189 commercial farm- 
ers in a low-income county did not permit a clear answer to the ques- 
tion of relationship between aspiration and income. There was no 
apparent relationship between gross farm income and aspiration. The 
relationship between aspiration and total family income approached 
significance but was not linear. It is entirely possible that a better 
measure of family income would permit more direct inferences. 

Findings from this study seem to have clear implications as to the 
choice of farm versus nonfarm means to achieve economic ends, how- 
ever.*! A significant relationship was found between aspiration and 


“It is possible that the observed relationships between aspiration and plans to 
stay in farming, as well as choice of farming again if such a choice were possible, 
are a function of including an item on leaving agriculture in the aspiration index. 
This item was deleted from the index and the tests repeated with similar results. 

"A test of the relationship between fathers’ aspiration level and choice of farm- 
ing as an occupation by their sons supports these conclusions. For the 56 families 
with sons no longer living at home, the sons of high-aspiring fathers were sig- 
nificantly less likely to be in farming (p < .05). 

“The matter of available agricultural resources should be taken more directly 
into account in research of this kind, particularly in relation to an individual's 
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family income from nonfarm sources. Further analysis showed that 
aspiration was related to orientation toward farming as an occupation, 
with those high in aspiration tending to reject farming. The inference 
from these findings is clearly that those farm operators who will respond 
to an appeal to economic motivations will tend to look to nonfarm 
employment for their opportunities.?? 

The inference with respect to operators who are low in aspiration 
is that they are favorably oriented to farming. They tended to plan to 
stay in farming and to plan some positive changes on their farms; they 
would be more likely to choose farming again if they were starting over; 
they were slightly more likely to view farm life favorably; and they 
tended to get all of their income from the farm. While this shows that 
low aspirers are favorably inclined toward farming, there was no evi- 
dence that they are oriented to economic success in farming. A direct 
indication of this is the lack of relationship between aspiration and 
gross farm income, number of crop acres, and adoption of recommended 
practices. In addition, those low in aspiration are no more likely than 
the high aspirers to be members of farm organizations or to be in close 
contact with their county agent. Both of these factors can be considered 
likely correlates of an aggressive approach to farming. 

The implications for an action program such as rural development in 
a low-income county of this kind are obvious. There are three possible 
solutions to the low-income problem in agriculture: encourage people 


to leave farming, supplement family income with off-farm work, or 
develop the farm enterprise so that it yields higher returns. This study 
raises questions about the third alternative. If those who are farm 
oriented are not high in aspiration, they are not likely to want to 
enlarge or develop their farms so as to increase income. Research is 
urgently needed to find out what goals are meaningful in this context. 





orientation to farm versus nonfarm opportunities. Quality of land and suitability 
of particular enterprises to that land, for example, are missed by survey methods. 
Tenure may also be important but was not considered in this study because only 
9 per cent of the sample operators rented most or all of their land. 

@A West Virginia study of rural people reports that 90 per cent of the male heads 
of households who were available for employment expressed a preference for non- 
farm work (Ward F. Porter and William H. Metzler, Availability for Employment of 
Rural People in the Upper Monongahela Valley, West Virginia [West Virginia Agr. 
Expt Sta. Bull. 391; Morgantown, 1956), p. 27). 





IRVING A. SPAULDING 


Change in Rural Life and the 


Reintegration of a Social System 


By regarding a changing society as a social system undergoing reintegration, 
changes in agriculture can be seen in perspective as part of a reintegration 
permeating the entire society; the approach engenders a reinterpretation of 
rural life and has implications for theory, teaching, and research. 

The author is associate professor of sociology, University of Rhode Island. 


THIS paper presents a perspective on change in agriculture as an aspect 
of the reintegration of a social system. It has been used by the author 
in teaching rural sociology; in this activity, the perspective has allowed 
systematic use of sociological theory and empirical evidence and has 
been useful in conveying to students not only understanding of the 
transition currently taking place in agriculture but also insight into the 
relatedness of the social sciences. It gives promise of having utility in 
the conduct and interpretation of research. 

In Chapter 30 of their book, Rural Life in the United States, Taylor 
and his associates have identified fourteen trends of change which are 
taking place in agriculture: (1) the lessening of rural isolation; (2) com- 
mercialization of agriculture; (3) change from hoe farming to mechan- 
ized farming; (4) change from folk beliefs and practices to the use of 
science; (5) shifting of processes from farms to factories; (6) loss of folk 
arts and skills; (7) increase in part-time farming; (8) decreasing propor- 
tion of population in rural areas and on farms; (9) decline in the agri- 
cultural ladder; (10) decline in the status of hired farm labor; (11) rising 
levels and standards of living; (12) decreasing rural-urban difference; 
(13) changing methods of obtaining security; and (14) steady decline 
in primary types of association.’ Characteristically in rural sociology, 
such trends are regarded as occurring in linear-historical continuity; 
this type of theoretical perspective is exemplified by Tonnies’ Gemein- 


1C. C. Taylor et al., Rural Life in the United States (New York: Knopf, 1949), 
pp- 522-533. 
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shaft-to-Gesellschaft transition,? which has been used extensively in 
rural sociology. Others equally relevant are found in the works of 
Durkheim,* Maine,5 Comte,® and Spengler.* 

Useful as the linear-historical perspective is, an understanding of 
relationships which is not attainable with it can be achieved with the 
theoretical concept of a “social system.” Definitions of a social system 
are currently various: since 1942 Chapple and Coon,’ Loomis and 
Beegle,® Parsons,’ and Spaulding" have presented concepts which are 
probably, at best, approximations. As such, however, these concepts 
are logically consistent with the premise of scientific work that phe- 
nomena exist in limited closed systems.1* That is, phenomena exist in 
combinations where they are more closely related to each other than 
to other phenomena or in particular combinations of particular 
interdependent components with an inner order of their own. These 
combinations allow for systematic consideration of relationships 
among the components of such systems. The writer is disposed to 
use the following concept: human organisms mutually involved and 
synchronized with each other and a given environmental context. 

Several aspects of relationship within an integrated system are perti- 
nent. Integration is regarded as the unity achieved by components when 
connections among them are so established that they can be discerned 
as a limited closed system. The integration of a system is maintained by 
the exercise of control among the components of the system. Variation 
in the amount of the system throughout which given components exer- 
cise establishes a “power structure” within the system. The “position” 
of a given component within the system is commensurate with his loca- 
tion in the power structure, and related aspects of position and mutual 
involvement are alluded to with such expressions as class, status, situs, 


*F. Tonnies, The Fundamental Concepts of Sociology, tr. by C. P. Loomis (New 
York: American Book, 1940). 

°C. P. Loomis and J. A. Beegle, Rural Social Systems (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1950). 

*E. Durkheim, The Division of Labor, tr. by George Simpson (Glencoe, IIl.: Free 
Press, 1947). 

°H. Maine, Ancient Law (New York: Holt, 1888). 

*A. Comte, The Positive Philosophy, tr. by Harriet Martineau (New York: Apple- 
ton, 1853). 

*O. Spengler, The Decline of the West (New York: Knopf, 1926). 

*E. S. Chapple and C. S. Coon, Principles of Anthropology (New York: Holt, 1942), 

. 707. 

°C. P. Loomis and J. A. Beegle, Rural Social Systems (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1950), pp. 3-36. 

“T. Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951), pp. 5-6. 

“I. A. Spaulding, Farm Operator Time-Space Orientations and the Adoption of 
Recommended Farming Practices (Rhode Island Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 330; Kingston, 
June, 1955), p. 5. 

“F. Znaniecki, The Cultural Sciences (Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 
1952) pp. 162-164. . 
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and prestige.!* The integrating control of a power structure is effected 
in interpersonal combinations which we refer to as “institutions”; 
basically, they are interpersonal combinations on which the integration 
of the system as constituted depends;* characteristically, we identify 
them as the economic, educational, familial, governmental, and relig- 
ious institutions. The integrating control of a power structure is 
effected not only in institutionalized interpersonal combinations but 
also by the performance of routines of behavior which are identified as 
the social role appropriate for the institution and power structure 
position; functional overlapping of social roles among institutions also 
contributes to the integration of the social system. “Social values” are 
those aspects of involvement among the components of a social system 
which are essential for the integration of the system as constituted. 
Reintegration is recognized as the transition from unity contingent on 
one set of connections among components to unity contingent upon 
another set of connections among components. 

These aspects of relationship within a social system establish an 
orientation by which it is possible to consider the change taking place 
in agriculture as an aspect of the reintegration of a social system. In 
doing this, one regards such familiar typologies as gemeinschaft, 
mechanical solidarity, and status (used in Maine’s sense of the word) 
as typologies of integration in a social system; one also regards the 
typologies of gesellschaft, organic solidarity, and contract as typologies 
of integration. Comparative description of these typologies in terms 
of the relationships cited above is prevented by the limitations of 
space; it is hoped that the writer’s perspective will become at least 
partially apparent to the reader from the remainder of the article. 
However, recognition needs to be given to the fact that, during transi- 
tion, the two types of integration can and do exist within the same 
social system; the reintegration of a social system is effected by the 
development of change from integration existing with a given system 
of power structure controls to integration achieved with another system 
of power structure controls. Contingent upon this alteration are pos- 
sible changes in position within power structure (class, status, situs, 
and prestige), in institutions, in social roles, and in social values. 
Persons involved in both types of integration are confronted with the 
problems of conflict which may be implicit in the differences between 
the two. 

Reintegration, as it has taken place in the United States, has been 
characterized by the permeation of gesellschaft integration through- 


*§pace does not permit elaboration of this point. 

“It is possible, incidentally, to reason logically and consistently from this premise 
both into attributes of personality structure and into the structure and functioning 
of society with a high degree of functional consistency among data pertaining to 
them. 
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out the national social system and the development of a stabilizing 
power structure based on the techniques of control implicit in the 
routines of commercialization and mechanized industrial production. 
Initially, the gesellschaft integration was contingent upon economic 
and governmental activity implicit in the colonial system of empire. 
Explored largely by Europeans in the interests of wealth, settled in the 
interests of wealth (largely agricultural and commercial rather than 
industrial) and religion, the territories which were Indian became 
English, French, and Dutch and gradually came under the aegis of 
English industry, commercialism and government. At the same time, 
local groupings, where settlement had occurred, characteristically 
regarded themselves as relatively isolated from each other and were of 
the gemeinschaft integration typology. In these, industrial production 
was done largely on a handicraft basis by individuals or with a guild 
system of organization; agricultural production was largely subsistence 
agriculture except for those products produced to meet the needs of 
industrial manufacturing and markets abroad. Interspersed and pro- 
viding ties among gemeinschaft local groupings were persons whose 
roles were contingent upon involvement with gesellschaft integration 
in realms of commercialization and colonial government. Both tvres 
of integration existed simultaneously in the system of colonies, and 
the integration among the gemeinschaft locality groups was implicit 
largely in the gesellschaft ties of the economic and governmental insti- 
tutions of the colonial system, which were more effective in providing 
integration between individual colonies and England than in pro- 
viding integration among the colonies. 

The break from the colonial system, made by the colonies approxi- 
mately one hundred and seventy years after the initial settlement of 
the east coast by the English, provided basis for reintegration as a 
national social system with a predominance of gesellschaft relation- 
ships. The establishment of a federal government was an aspect of 
reintegration; basically, the creation of the federal government was 
the creation of an institution for the national social system.’® Further 
integration was achieved with the establishment of a currency system 
and a banking system which reflected the overlapping between the 
governmental and economic institutions. Despite the severance of 
political ties with England, the United States was still greatly depend- 
ent economically on its trade with England and other nations; its 
economic institution initially kept its structure based on commercial 
activity (involving some agricultural production), a predominance of 
handicraft industry, and subsistence agriculture. However, the rapid 
development in the late 1700's and early 1800's of machines for indus- 
trial production in small factories, the elimination of hand labor, and 


*C. A. Beard, An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United 
States (New York: Macmillan, 1935). 
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sequential operations in production, although on a small scale, con- 
tributed to the changes in integration which came about in the late 
1800's. The westward push of population, the acquisition of French 
and Spanish territory, and the development of transportation, 
machines, and implements with which to cope with the problems of 
living in newly settled territory also contributed to the gradually devel- 
oping reintegration. 

Under these conditions, extensive impetus was given to the perme- 
ation of gesellschaft integration and the establishment of stable con- 
trolling power structure position by the sudden discovery of highly 
valuable natural resources, which occurred near the middle of the 
1800’s. With the amassing of huge personal fortunes during the last 
half of the 1800's came the stabilizing of top power structure positions 
based on industrial and commercial activity, despite antitrust and anti- 
monopoly legislation, the regulation of interstate commerce, and the 
succession of the large-scale private entrepreneur by the corporation 
utilizing private capital. Indicative of the reintegration taking place 
during this interval and the struggle for definition and security of 
position within the developing power structure are not only the com- 
petitive practices of those persons vying for large-scale wealth and the 
establishment of governmental regulation but also the spate of activity 
by labor and farm organizations. 

The crucial development which took place during this interval was 
the establishment of stable top power structure positions utilizing 
wealth and natural resources of the territory and controls implicit in 
large-scale commercial manufacturing in factories. Its background lay, 
in part, in the routines of commercialization established during its 
colonial period; by the time the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers was established in 1895, however, approximately one hundred and 
twenty years after the American Revolution, the economic institution 
and power structure of the national social system had developed 
internally around techniques of production, whereas it had previously 
been largely commercial and had depended upon the production facili- 
ties of other national social systems to a great, but constantly decreas- 
ing, extent. 

Thus, by approximately 1900, the basis for gesellschaft integration 
in terms of the economic power structure and industrial-commercial 
production was established just as, with the governmental institution, 
the basis for gesellschaft integration was established with the ratifica- 
tion of plans for a federal government after the break with the gov- 
ernmental ties of the English colonial system. 

With this perspective in mind, it is possible to relate each of the 
fourteen trends of change identified by Taylor and cited above to 
the reintegration of the national social system in terms of gesellschaft 
relationships based in industrial production and commercialism. Of 
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the fourteen, four are directly related to persons in rural areas func- 
tioning as a market for industrial-commercially produced products: 
the lessening of rural isolation, the change from hoe farming to 
mechanized farming, rising standards and levels of living, and decreas- 
ing rural-urban differences. In order to function as a market for indus- 
trial-commercially produced products, however, the people in rural 
areas have had to become dependent on the money economy of the 
gesellschaft integration. Three trends of change are related to this 
aspect of reintegration: shifting of processes from farms to factories 
(farmers sell their unprocessed products in order to get money), com- 
mercialization of agriculture, and changing methods of obtaining secur- 
ity. With this involvement in the gesellschaft integration, rural people 
have been witnessing the breakdown of traditional rural communities. 
Seven trends of change are related to this aspect of reintegration: 
change from folk beliefs and practices to the use of science, loss of 
folk arts and skills, increase in part-time farming, decreasing propor- 
tion of population in rural areas, steady decline in primary types of 
association, decline in the agricultural ladder, and decline in the status 
of hired farm labor. Thus, the fourteen trends of change can be seen 
as closely related to the economic institution of the gesellschaft inte- 
gration, and recognition is given to the disintegration of the traditional 
rural community. Involvement with the educational institution of 
gesellschaft integration is suggested by “change from folk beliefs and 
practices to the use of science,” but the trend is not pointed up in that 
context. Another aspect of reintegration, involvement with the gov- 
ernmental institution as exemplified by federal government price sup- 
port programs, is not pointed up by the trends cited above. 

However, the position which agriculture holds with respect to this 
on-going reintegration of a social system is one in which reintegration 
is taking place most thoroughly at the present time in terms of the three 
institutions mentioned above—governmental, economic, and educa- 
tional. Of these three, the governmental institution is the one in terms 
of which the agricultural population has the most stable relationship to 
the system; by virtue of citizenship and contingent legal rights and 
obligations, the agricultural population has an institutionalized posi- 
tion in the governmental power structure. It is important to note that 
in the industrial-commercial gesellschaft integration the governmental 
institution has legal concepts and principles which have been built up 
during an interval of a few hundred years of industrial-commercial 
intercourse; to these agriculture is having to adjust. 

The economic institution is the one with respect to which the 
involvement of the people in agriculture with the industrial-commer- 
cial gesellschaft integration is not stable. The reintegration which is 
taking place necessitates, among other changes, a change in the level 
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of living and the use of goods and services which are available to the 
agricultural population only through the use of money or credit. For 
their money, farm people characteristically rely on the sale of perish- 
able products on a market over which they have no control since they 
are neither high or stably established within the power structure of the 
industrial-commercial economic institution. 

The educational institution is involved in the reintegration since 
there is increased emphasis on scientific commercial farming, for which 
technical training is useful. In addition, many people leaving agricul- 
ture use education to get the training for employment within the 
industrial-commercial integration of the social system. 

That the family institution is involved has been indicated by expres- 
sions of concern about the “family farm” or the “family-sized farm.” 
The religious institution, although affected, apparently has not assumed 
a great deal of close integration with the other institutions in this 
transition. 

It is important, however, in studying this on-going reintegration of a 
social system, to note the significance of the economic and govern- 
mental institutions for the agricultural population. The two are 
functionally interrelated and it is in terms of them that agriculture 
is most thoroughly involved with the industrial-commercial gesell- 
schaft integration. However, the stability of the governmental insti- 
tution is greater than that of the economic institution for the agricul- 
tural population. Hence, in working for greater economic stability, 
on which their levels of living and position in the power structure of 
the system’s economic institution depend, the farm population has 
utilized the governmental institution to obtain commercial support 
of agriculture, for the position farmers have achieved in their involve- 
ment in the industrial-commercial gesellschaft integration is a tenuous 
one, dependent upon cash income and credit, and the control of these 
is seated above them in the overlapping power structure roles of the 
gesellschaft governmental and economic institutions. 

In addition to the characteristics of institutional involvement in the 
system, factors relevant to class structure are pertinent to understand- 
ing the transition of reintegration. Since the stabilizing of top social 
class positions in the power structure of the economic institution, the 
course of reintegration has been a vying for positions below those of 
the stabilized upper class. Even though the literature of sociology 
recites systematically about upper, middle, and lower classes, the search 
for stable positions below the stabilized upper classes is manifested in 
diverse ways. Occupational mobility gives indication of it; emphasis 
on managerial functions as exemplified in Burnham's The Managerial 
Revolution"® gives indication of the existing orientation to control and 


*]. Burnham, The Managerial Revolution (New York: John Day, 1941). 
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integration; extensive organization of labor unions reflects it; the 
development of the conformist “organization man’? reflects it; the 
large number of persons who hold a few shares of corporation stock 
manifests it; rural-urban migration reflects it as does the breakdown 
of the tradition rural community; urban-to-urban migration of highly 
skilled, highly trained professional persons, contingent to a great extent 
upon employment by large corporations, is also indicative of it and has 
contributed to the development and expansion of suburbia and the 
rural nonfarm population; Riesman!* writes of the conformist behav- 
ior in suburban developments, and Spectorsky!® in The Exurbanites 
has given further insight about this portion of the population. These 
few indications do not exhaust the possibilities but are presented to 
give evidence that the gesellschaft integration is still undergoing 
structuring beneath the stabilized upper classes both in expanding 
industrial-commercial environments and in agricultural environments 
within the national social system. 

Instability of position is not the exclusive province of the marginal 
laborer, the corporation executive, and the marginal farmer; rather 
there is a pervading instability of position, which has implications for 
the agricultural population as it assumes characteristics of gesellschaft 
integration. As the traditional rural community breaks down, the local 
community member can no longer take his orientation to social posi- 
tion from the established structure of a gemeinschaft community 
locality grouping. Instead, his orientation to social position becomes 
based on his involvement with the national social system and its 
gesellschaft integration. In this transition, a high position in a local 
rural community with gemeinschaft integration becomes a modest posi- 
tion, at best, in the context of the power structure of the larger 
national social system with gesellschaft integration; the owner-operator 
of a family-sized farm, once the pillar of his local gemeinschaft com- 
munity, becomes a businessman—however large or small, efficient or 
inefficient—in the context of industrial-commercial gesellschaft inte- 
gration and economic power structure. With respect to class, the transi- 
tion from the gemeinschaft integration stands to produce an orien- 
tation of lower position in power structure for the members of such 
rural communities as they become included in the power structure 
and gesellschaft integration of the national social system. Currently a 
position labeled “middle-class” is given farm owner-operators or tenant 
operators of commercial farms; this designation is contingent in part 
on the level of living made available to them through industrial- 
commercial production, communication, and transportation. The fact 


“"W. H. Whyte, The Organization Man (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1957). 

*PD. Riesman, The Lonely Crowd (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1953), and 
Individualism Reconsidered (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1955). 

*A. C. Spectorsky, The Exurbanites (Philadelphia, Pa.: Lippincott, 1955). 
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remains, however, that for them social class position changes by virtue 
of involvement within the industrial-commercial power structure with 
gesellschaft integration; along with this change in position goes the 
concomitant change in status, situs, prestige, social roles, and social 
values. The transition is but a part of the on-going reintegration and 
vying for position beneath that of the stabilized upper class. 

Nevertheless, recognition needs to be given to the fact that, as far as 
agriculture is concerned, some enterprises have made the transition 
into the gesellschaft integration: according to Benedict, Elliott, Tolley, 
and Taeuber,?° there were in 1939, 58,313 large-scale farms on which 
the value of products was $10,000 or more; Carey McWilliams*! has 
written of large-scale commercial farms as “factories in the field.” There 
is an element of “common knowledge” about suitcase wheat farmers 
and about commercial food-processing companies which own and oper- 
ate the farms on which their raw materials are grown. Benedict, Elliott, 
Tolley, and Taeuber*? also point out the existence of a large pro- 
portion of family farms (2,973,192) which are commercial and the 1950 
Census of Agriculture classifies approximately 70 per cent (68.9) of the 
farms as commercial farms. The fact that indications are ample to 
support the point of view that a large proportion of farm enterprises 
are commercial facilitates consideration of additional aspects of the 
transition in reintegration. 

The reintegration which has been going on for approximately three 
centuries has implications for the so-called “farmers’ movement.” Prior 
to the advent of the farm owned by the processing corporation, com- 
mercial farmers were tenuously involved in the money economy and 
the power structure of the economic institution, dependent upon the 
money economy, but not high enough in power structure to bargain 
effectively for prices for their products or for the goods they purchased. 
Thus they have been virtually subject to the whims of instability in 
the economic system and of persons in higher power structure positions. 
Intermittently, as the instable activity of the economic institution posed 
a threat to the stabiliy of the position which they had achieved in the 
gesellschaft integration, farmers have “revolted”; there have been tem- 
porary disruptions of their tenuous involvement which have given rise 
to those episodes which have become identified as the continuing 
“farmers’ movement.” In view of the close functional overlapping of 
roles in the economic and governmental institutions, part of the adjust- 
ment being made during intervals of “revolt” has been that of getting 
oriented to the gesellschaft integration of the governmental institution. 

With this point of view in mind, it is impossible to consider the 


”M. R. Benedict, F. F. Elliott, H. R. Holley, and C. Taeuber, “Need for a New 
Classification of Farms,” Journal of Farm Economics, XXVI (1944), 694-708. 

“Factories in the Field (Boston, Mass.: Little Brown, 1939). 

=Op. cit. 
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events of the “farmers’ movement” without taking into consideration 
similar developments in the reintegration as they have occurred else- 
where within the social system. Pertinent in this respect is the “labor 
movement,” which reflects, as does the “farmers’ movement,” the on- 
going adjustment to the gesellschaft integration of the industrial- 
commercial way of life. A systematic documentation of this reintegra- 
tion in industrial-commercial activity is found in the works of J. R. 
Commons.?* Commons describes the transition from the guild system 
of production to the factory system of production during an interval 
extending from 1648 to 1895 under circumstances of extended trans- 
portation and communication, changing markets, increased reliance 
on the use of money and credit, alterations in the division of labor and 
wage rates in production, and alteration in techniques of production. 
The change is traced from the time at which, in the cordwainers’ 
(shoemakers) guild, the functions of merchandiser, manager (master), 
and laborer (journeyman) were integrated in one person to the time 
at which these functions were performed by different persons, and 
relationships among them gave rise to price and wage bargaining, 
which increased in complexity as markets and techniques of production 
changed and power structure became more complicated than it had 
been. Recurrence, in the reintegration, of intervals of bargaining over 
prices, wages, and hours, gave rise to those events recognized as the 
“labor movement.” 

It is important to recognize the parallelism between the transition 
from the guild to the factory in industry and the transition from the 
subsistence farmer to the “factory in the field.” It is equally important 
to recognize that this reintegration did not develop in industry before 
it developed in agriculture; Taylor** traces the “farmers’ movement” 
from 1620 to 1920, while Commons documents the basis for the “labor 
movement” from 1648 to 1895; that the reintegration of which the 
“movements” are symptomatic did not begin or terminate with the 
dates indicated is evidenced by historical information pertinent to 
eras both prior and subsequent to those dates. However, neither 
“movement” can be regarded as unrelated to the other, and both can 
be seen as developments occurring simultaneously within the context 
of a reintegrating social system. This adjustment has been and is as 
pertinent to the “urban” population of the social system as it has been 
to the “rural” population. 

There are other indications of reintegration on which comment 
could be made. Obvious omissions of evidence pertaining to agricul- 
ture have been due to considerations of space. Nevertheless, despite 


*“American Shoemakers, 1648-1895, A Sketch of Industrial Evolution,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, XXIV (Nov., 1909), 39-81. 

*C. C. Taylor, The Farmers’ Movement, 1620-1920 (New York: American Book 
Co., 1953). 
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the paucity of illustration, the point of view presented here has impli- 
cations for rural sociology which the writer believes can contribute 
to the development of the discipline. 

There are implications for theory. It is possible to structure theo- 
retical perspective in terms of a rudimentary social system concept; 
doing this makes possible a systematic integration and interpretation 
of descriptive information as such information relates to the function- 
ing of a social system, and this makes possible an interpretation of 
changes taking place in agriculture with respect only to other aspects 
of the social system. The fact that the social system concept is wholistic 
in structure helps give perspective on the use of dichotomous and 
linear concepts such as “rural-urban” and “rural-urban continuum.” 
We need to make critical evaluation of some of our traditional socio- 
logical concepts (which the writer has used for lack of more adequate 
terminoiogy) such as class, status, situs, prestige, power structure, role, 
and institution. Likewise, the rudimentary social system concept, still 
in need of refinement, gives promise of being an orientation in terms 
of which postulates about the functioning of societies can be derived 
with logical consistency not as yet achieved in social sciences. 

There are implications for teaching. In his use of this orientation 
in the classroom, the writer has found it possible to use not only the 
usual materials from rural sociology but also those of general sociology 
and other social sciences. In fact, by considering information from 
these disciplines in terms of what it contributes to understanding the 
functioning of a social system, one can get a systematic perspective on 
the relationships among the social sciences as well as among the fields 
of sociology; an element of comprehensiveness in perspective is intro- 
duced; agriculture is seen in this perspective. 

There are implications for research. The results of research can be 
interpreted in terms of their significance for understanding the func- 
tioning of a social system. This pertains to both applied and theoretical 
research. In conducting research, the social system concept can be used 
to get perspective and to delineate a description to be made or rela- 
tionships to be examined. 

Basically, however, and pertinent to the implications mentioned 
above, a clarity in perspective on the change which agriculture is 
undergoing is achieved. It is to be hoped that such clarity of per- 
spective can lend itself not only to furthering our understanding of 
the transition occurring in rural life but also to increasing our 
effectiveness as teachers and researchers. 








WILLIAM H. METZLER 


Socioeconomic Aspects of 


Manpower Adjustments: 


Low-Income Rural Areas 


Technological and economic development has spiraled in those areas in 
the United States that are at the crossroads of cultural exchange. On the 
other hand, cultural patterns of subsistence farmers in hill areas have changed 
very slowly. 

The cultural values in subsistence farming differ fundamentally from those 
in commercial agriculture. They stress getting along on small resources, staying 
out of debt, and being content with what you have, as contrasted with a 
special regard for managerial skill, high productive methods, and ambition 
to get ahead. 

The opportunity of subsistence farmers to shift into commercial farming 
is limited. The shift in values is most difficult; furthermore, as farm tech- 
nology increases, a continuous flow of manpower out of agriculture is 
necessary. Local nonfarm work opportunities are increasing, but the major 
shift is to employment in large urban centers. The habits and values of these 
people are a strong handicap in their adjustment to the responsibilities of 
urban life.* 

The author is an agricultural economist, Farm Economics Research Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Research Service, United States Department of Agriculture. 


ECONOMIC and cultural development has progressed at highly vari- 
able rates in the United States as well as in the rest of the world. 
Cultural growth has pyramided at the crossroads and the market 
places—at the places where people exchange new information and 


*This paper was presented at a joint meeting of the American Sociological Society 
and the Rural Sociological Society, Seattle, Washington, August 27, 1958. The views 
expressed are those of the author and do not necessarily represent those of the Farm 
Economics Research Division, ARS, or of the Department of Agriculture. 
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ideas. Meanwhile many people remote from the areas of cultural 
cross-fertilization have continued in the routines of life that have 
been impressed upon them from generation to generation. Cultural 
interchange has been particularly slow in cases of families and groups 
that strongly emphasize moral, religious, and other basic cultural 
values differing from those in society as a whole. In spite of our highly 
developed means of communication, cultural disparities in our society 
are still so great that one group is quite unable to comprehend another. 
We would like to believe that all rural families are now being reached 
by modern ideas and ways of thinking. Workers at the grass-roots level, 
however, still find it most difficult to bring new ideas about farming, 
homemaking, or community activities to people who are still outside 
the round of our general community life and cultural development. 

New tools, new products, improved methods of production, and 
higher standards of living have been part of the cultural growth in 
the rapidly developing sectors of the economy. These have resulted 
in a spiraling of production, consumption, capital, and employment 
opportunities in the urban centers of the nation. This expansion has 
been particularly great during recent years and has attracted to it 
people from the less developed parts of the economy. During the last 
two decades, movement from small unprofitable hill farms has snow- 
balled, and we now have the problem of adjusting our most independ- 
ent, unsophisticated citizens into a highly complex fabric of group 
activities and responsibilities. 

Technological development and commercial organization in agri- 
culture are now matching that which had previously begun in industry, 
and farming is becoming completely integrated into the commercial 
economy. Producers in such an economy must gauge their production 
to match market demands, or they may become impoverished by glut- 
ting the market. Consequently, as farm technology advances, there 
must be a continued movement of manpower out of agriculture if farm 
prosperity is to continue.! 

Manpower performs a very different role in a subsistence, as com- 
pared to an exchange economy. Ordinarily, a subsistence economy 
is characterized by low capital investment, do-it-yourself methods, and 
low levels of productivity. Production for self does not lead strongly in 
the direction of increased efficiency. A market economy, however, puts 
a high premium on managerial skill, proficiency in using capital and 
labor, and the ambition to get ahead. People who shift from sub- 
sistence to commercial farming must go through a marked trans- 
formation of values. 


See Joint Economic Committee, Hearings before the Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Policy (79th Congress, Ist sess., Dec., 1957). 

*Harald A. Pedersen, “Cultural Differences in the Acceptance of Recommended 
Practices,” Rural Sociology, XVI (1951). 
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CULTURAL VALUES 


This paper deals particularly with low-income people in the hill 
and mountain area in the southeastern part of the country. The state- 
ments apply neither to all low-income people nor to all hill people. 
They do apply, in part at least, to subsistence farmers generally. A 
major purpose is to stress the fact that manpower adjustment in many 
low-income areas involves cultural patterns that have been handed 
down for generations and which strongly affect the ability of low- 
income farmers to make a good adjustment either in agriculture or 
outside it.* 

Among the first settlers in the hill areas of the Southeast were hill 
farmers from England, Scotland, and other countries, who already had 
a heritage of subsistence living.* The hunters, adventurers, and wage- 
workers who also came to the area had simple, but more flexible, 
cultural standards. So there has been some cultural growth, but our 
concern here is with those people who took their cultural values most 
seriously and looked on the ways of life of outsiders with suspicion. 

We have difficulty in understanding the culture of these hill people 
because we think of them as living in a system of economic and social 
values similar to our own. For example, we refer to them as farmers. 
Actually, they have a way of life which is more appropriately termed 
the subsistence in contrast to the agricultural complex. Their basic 
motivation, however, is neither economic nor agricultural, so the term 
is too narrow. The term “folk culture” or “peasant culture” comes 
much closer to describing the complex of values in which they live.5 
Some aspects of this complex are directed toward subsistence, but 
family, moral, and spiritual values are also among the primary bases 
of this culture.® 

Their traditions include only incidental production for the market, 
and they are not geared into our commercial way of life. Their interest 
in agriculture tends simply to be functional rather than professional 
or commercial. Their lack of interest in the accumulation of business 
profits through agriculture, and their accompanying lack of desire to 
ascertain the most profitable use of their land and labor, fit into pro- 


*Somewhat similar problems in cultural adjustment are under way in many parts 
of the world as newer cultures come into contact with old ones. See Arden R. King, 
“A Note on Emergent Folk Cultures and World Culture Change,” Social Forces, 
XXXI (1953). 

‘Edwin White, Highland Heritage (New York: Friendship Press, 1947). 

‘Robert Redfield, “The Folk Society,” American Journal of Sociology, LII (1947); 
also C. P. Loomis and J. A. Beegle, Rural Social Systems (New York: Prentice Hall, 
1950). ‘ 

*Popular accounts of customs of hill people have been quite numerous; e.g., see 
Wayman Hogue, Back Yonder (New York: Minton, Balch, 1932), Vance Randolph, 
Ozarks (New York: Vanguard, 1931), and C. M. Wilson, Backwoods America (Chapel 
Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1934). But scientific students seem 
to have neglected this field of study. 
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duction for their own use but would be fatal in commercial agriculture. 

Commercial farmers, who conclude that these people lack the entre- 
preneurial point of view, are right, because it is not an element in 
their way of life. As a commercial farmer who moved into the Ozark 
hills put it, “Why, these people don’t know what farming is! When 
they get a couple of cattle they are completely satisfied.” To function 
adequately in their type of economy, that was all they needed. Actually, 
they live according to a system of values that is quite sound in a sub- 
sistence economy. Generations of small-scale farming and living have 
developed a complex of life in which satisfaction with simple living 
is a chief element.? 

These people not only lack the entrepreneurial point of view; they 
also lack experience in the use of money. Operating with a minimum 
amount of money is almost an ingrained complex. They are very 
conscious of the fact that money is hard to obtain and that a small 
amount must be made to go a long way. On the other hand, the use 
of any large sum of money is outside their complex of understanding, 
and they are at a loss to know how to handle large amounts wisely. 
The first salesman they meet may take the entire amount for an auto- 
mobile that is unsuited to their needs even though the children may 
have inadequate clothing and dozens of minor needs should have 
been met. 

These families try to avoid indebtedness but borrow small amounts 
in order to meet their cash expenses. Owning a farm is one of their 
life goals, but they cannot afford to go deeply into debt, because sub- 
sistence farming does not yield large amounts of cash.§ As the Farm 
Security Administration discovered, they are overwhelmed by any 
large debt even though it is carefully designed to increase the size of 
their business. A consuming fear that they might never be able to pay 
off the debt forces them out of agriculture. 

The research worker is incredulous when he enters on his record 
that families of this type had total cash incomes of around $300, $400, 
or $600, during the previous year. The man in town who has difficulty 
in living within his income feels sorry for “those poor devels out in 
the hills” and concocts programs to help them. Usually, however, the 
hill people are more completely adjusted into their round of life than 
he is in his. His demands continue to rise, but theirs do not. The gen- 
eral increase in levels of living has made him regard their ways and 
levels of life as poor and inadequate. 


"Robert Redfield lists as peasant values “an intimate and reverent attitude toward 
the land; the idea that agricultural work is good and commerce not so good; and 
an emphasis on productive industry as a prime virtue” (Peasant Society and Culture 
[Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 1956], p. 112. 

‘William T. Wilson and William H. Metzler, Characteristics of Rural Rehabili- 
tation Clients in Arkansas (Arkansas Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 348; Fayetteville, 1937). 
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What the man in town overlooks is the fact that low levels of con- 
sumption are also a basic part of the subsistence complex of the hill 
people. Low levels of economic aspirations are essential to the content- 
ment they feel there. When a hill family forgets the virtues of thrift 
and becomes attracted to expensive ways of life, its days in subsistence 
agriculture are numbered, for these other ways of life call for cash 
outlays that cannot be obtained from the proceeds of such a farm. To 
get these people to want new gadgets is a good way of getting them to 
make an economic adjustment. The persuasive salesman can get a 
much faster result than the county agent who approaches them from 
the viewpoint of increasing their income from the farm. 

These people have a reputation for the enjoyment of leisure. They 
should also have a reputation for hard work. Their poor tools and 
hand equipment mean that some of them work very hard during the 
planting and harvesting periods of the year. It is protracted work on a 
regular schedule that fails completely to fit in with their leisurely 
habits, sociability, hunting and fishing interests, and other aspects of 
an unregimented life. 

The real problem lies among those hill families in which practically 
all the education and training take place within the family circle. 
Parents are unable to transmit values, skills, and understandings which 
they do not have. Hence cultural development occurs at a very slow 
pace except for the addition of a few of the more obvious gadgets of 
civilization. Often, these provide an illusion of greater cultural devel- 
opment than has actually occurred. In fact, there is much jealousy of 
people who take on new ideas or “succeed to such an extent that they 
are surpassing their kin.” Individuals who rise above the level of the 
family group usually find it more comfortable to live elsewhere. 

Excessive familism results in a limited range of community contacts 
and a low degree of integration into the community. Ordinarily, 
country schools have few community activities that serve as integrators 
for either children or adults. Church affiliations of these people are 
likely to be with dissident rather than with orthodox sects. The 
families who stay apart from the general stream of community events 
are the ones that remain in the old folk traditions. 

Their way of looking at life puts a rather indifferent value on formal 
education.'® In fact, the ideas, facts, and habits learned in school may 
be regarded as detrimental to the values that the family has made an 
effort to inculcate. The youth who learns too much may no longer be 
satisfied to work hard with poor equipment and to live meagerly. 
Another avenue out of the subsistence way of life then is through the 


*James S. Brown, The Family Group in a Kentucky Mountain Farming Com- 
munity (Kentucky Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 598; Lexington 1952), p. 33. 

M. Taylor Matthews, Experience Worlds of Mountain People (Columbia Uni- 
versity Contributions to Education No. 700; New York, 1936). 
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school system. Parents may either open up this avenue or block it, 
depending on the extent to which they have any vision outside their 
round of life. 

Although the thinking of these people is limited in terms of finan- 
cial promotion and economic endeavor, it is deep so far as emotions, 
morals, and religion are concerned. Strong emotional attitudes in 
regard to morals and religion are central in their cultural complex and 
buttress them against the desire for wealth, ostentation, and social 
position. Their thinking on most matters is emotional rather than 
coldly calculated. Their emotions flare quickly and may involve them 
in brawls, feuds, romantic irregularities, and more serious offenses. 

The mixture of highly moralistic thinking with direct and violent 
individual action makes them rather uncertain citizens. 


ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT 


The basic values of these people have been presented in more detail 
than their present cultural situation warrants. A gradual shift away 
from the tools and devices of a subsistence economy and toward those 
of a commercial economy has taken place at varying rates among them. 
These changes are bringing about a slow shift in life values. The 
important point is that these people now are moving between two cul- 
tures which are oriented as a whole in entirely different directions. 
Each culture constitutes a way of life from the cradle to the grave, but 
they move along different roads toward different ends. Acculturation 
of any group of people is a difficult process." 

Adjustment of these people into commercial agriculture in the local 
area offers only limited possibilities.127 Commercial agriculture is 
highly competitive, and few types of agricultural enterprise in mar- 
ginal areas can compete successfully with farms in the more fertile 
parts of the country. In fact, many farmers will have to leave these 
marginal areas in order to permit farm holdings to attain a size that 
can be operated competitively. Also, the cultural adjustment that these 
people must make to become efficient commercial farmers is very great. 
Extension programs only reach them selectively after they have gained 
some educational background. It would be simpler to assist these 
families into a carefully designed progtam of live-at-home farming and 
to encourage them to add some nonfarm work and a small amount of 
specialized commercial production to permit them to meet their 
cash needs. 


“For a review of the role of culture see Howard W. Odum, “Folk Sociology as a 
Subject Field for the Historical Study of Total Human Society and the Empirical 
Study of Group Behavior,” Social Forces, XXXI (1953); also Ruth Benedict, Patterns 
of Culture (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1934). 

“Roger J. Woodworth, “Solution of the Problem of Low Income in the South: 
Farm Reorganization,” Journal of Farm Economics, XX XIX (1957). 
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Fortunately, local industries have sprung up in the low-income areas 
and have eased the adjustment problem."® A 1956 study in the Arkan- 
sas Ozarks indicated that only 18 per cent of the open-country house- 
holds gained all their livelihood from agriculture. Sawmilling, poultry 
processing, canning, and other lines of nonfarm work afforded employ- 
ment to some member of almost half the families in the area (48 per 
cent). Social security, other retirement payments, and similar nonwork 
sources of income were also a more important source of cash income 
than agriculture. 

The exodus of surplus manpower from the Ozark area has per- 
mitted local agricultural adjustments that had been held back by too- 
small holdings. Farms in the Ozarks of Arkansas have increased in size 
by one-third since 1939, investment per farm has tripled, and there 
has been a shift from subsistence farming to dairying, livestock farming, 
and broiler production. Commercial-minded farmers who are moving 
in are creating a new spirit of enterprise and business. Average income 
per farm in constant dollars has tripled. In 1956 farmers in the area 
complained of a shortage of labor to perform tasks on their farms. 
There still are a number of subsistence farmers there, but most of 
them have either left the area or shifted to local nonfarm employment. 

Surveys made in low-income areas in the Southeast indicate that the 
underemployed there are interested primarily in nonfarm employment 
and not in agriculture.'* In fact, nonfarm opportunities are not devel- 


oping fast enough for these people. In local areas around defense and 
other major installations, farm people have quit full-time farming so 
rapidly that the only persons left are the women, children, aged, 
and infirm. 

The major manpower adjustment, however, has involved movement 
away from hill areas to urban industrial centers. This still is the case 
despite the tendency of industry to decentralize. Adjustment has pro- 


*Paul Mehl, Major Manufacturing Industries as Potential Sources of Employment 
in Low Income Farm Areas (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, No. 176; April, 1957). 

For limitations on local industrialization as a solution, see Rufus B. Hughes, Jr., 
“Solution of the Problem of Low Income in the South: Industrialization,” Journal of 
Farm Economics, XX XIX (1957); also Vernon W. Ruttan, “The Potential in Rural 
Industrialization and Local Economic Development,” a paper presented to North 
Central Farm Management Committee Conference on Adjusting Commercial Agri- 
culture to Economic Growth, Chicago, Mar. 1957; and Sheridan Maitland and James 
Cowhig, “Studies of the Effects of Industrialization in Rural Areas: Some Preliminary 
Findings,” a paper presented at the annual meeting of the Rural Sociological Society, 
Pullman, Wash., Aug., 1958. 

“W. F. Porter and W. H. Metzler, Availability for Employment of Rural People 
in the Upper Monongahela Valley, West Virginia (West Virginia Univ. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 391; Morgantown, 1956); William H. Metzler and J. L. Charlton, Employ- 
ment and Underemployment of Rural People in the Ozarks (Arkansas Agr. Expt. 
Sta., Bull. 604; Fayetteville, 1958). 
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ceeded largely through natural social and economic processes.!® As 
individuals have become aware of greater economic opportunity else- 
where, they have learned through trial and error where to go and how 
to obtain employment. 

The extent to which this avenue of adjustment has been open has 
varied. During the 1930's, hill farmers erected numerous small cabins 
on their overcrowded farms. Their own houses were too small, and it 
was only fitting that their sons and daughters, when they married, 
should have houses of their own. The manpower calls that accom- 
panied World War II were the most welcome type of relief they had 
ever received. 

The spring of 1958 saw another movement of families from indus- 
trial centers back to rural areas in the southern states. This movement 
serves to remind us that the heavy demand for additional manpower 
in industry may not be the normal situation in our economy. It may 
have been that World War II, foreign aid, national defense, and a 
backlog of demand following the war created a temporary opportunity 
for hill-country workers to adjust into the industrial economy. 

In recent months, many of the sawmills in the Ozark and Appala- 
chian areas have closed because of lack of demand for lumber and other 
construction materials. In case of economic trouble, small local indus- 
tries are usually the first to close. Until we discover a formula for 
smooth and continuous economic growth, adjustment of manpower 


from agriculture into industry either locally or in urban centers is 
likely to be sporadic and uncertain. 


URBAN ADJUSTMENT 


Data in regard to the urban adjustment of these people is still frag- 
mentary.'® Apparently, their occupational adjustment in the cities 
presents fewer immediate problems than adjustment into commercial 
farming in the local area. Their lack of technical and managerial 
background is no handicap when they take a highly routine or special- 
ized job. They are likely, however, to be irked at having to follow 
instructions or at the regularity of their work. They may quit and be 


“Lowry Nelson, “Rural Life in a Mass-industrial Society,” Rural Sociology, XXII 
(1957); also William H. Metzler, Population Trends and Adjustments in Arkansas 
(Arkansas Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 388; Fayetteville, 1940). 

*Lack of adjustability of southern whites in Indianapolis is analyzed by Eldon 
D. Smith in an unpublished Ph.D. thesis. This is summarized briefly in Eldon D. 
Smith, “Nonfarm Employment Information of Rural People,” Journal of Farm Eco- 
nomics, XXXVIII (1956). Numerous recent magazine articles point to difficulty in 
adjusting the southern mountain white in Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and other northern cities. Less difficulty of adjustment is reported in small cities in 
the South. See Clopper Almon, Jr., “Origins and Relation to Agriculture of Indus- 
trial Workers in Kingsport, Tennessee,” Journal of Farm Economics, XXXVIII 
(1956). 
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re-employed a number of times before they locate a situation that is 
tolerable. If they become so maladjusted that they return to the hills, 
their stay in the empty quietness of the country is likely to be a 
short one. 

The impersonal relationships in the city provide these people with 
a freedom to follow their own devices that they did not have in the 
small community. Other members of the family are likely to join them, 
and eventually they discover other people with backgrounds similar to 
their own. They gradually establish “cultural islands” which enable 
them to slow down the pace of social adjustment. 

On the other hand, they learn to avoid contacts that are distasteful, 
and strong lines of social difference may develop. In some neighbor- 
hoods, these once-friendly folk may go so far as to say, “We have 
nothing to do with our neighbors and they don’t bother us. That keeps 
everybody out of trouble.” 

Yet these are the more superficial aspects of adjustment. These 
people are not likely to make a complete adjustment in the city. They 
are not likely to participate actively in such matters as elections, direc- 
tion of school policies, civic improvement campaigns, or other civic 
activities.17 They are likely to remain too uninformed about commu- 
nity responsibilities to be able to function constructively. When they 
do participate, it is likely to be because of some emotional excitation, 
and it may be in a wholly undesirable direction. Their tendency to 
take the law into their own hands is not easily eradicated. The city 
then has simply inherited the problem of how to make these family- 
minded individualists into community-minded participants in the life 
of the group as a whole. The cities have better tools to work with in 
the form of better schools, playgrounds, and group activities.1* But 
the cities also have better-organized groups of socially unadjusted 
people who can draw other unadjusted people to them. Any large 
concentration of these people in our big cities is potentially dangerous 
until we find ways of substituting rational principles of behavior in 
place of their traditions of direct action. 

Aids to the social adjustment of these people in the cities would 
include: (1) schools to assume complete responsibility for creating a 
desire in the children for an education; (2) special guidance programs 
for youth in how to adjust to urban life and occupations; (3) special 
churches attuned to their emotional needs but also giving guidance in 
urban adjustment; and (4) an opportunity to acquire their own homes, 
so as to develop stability and responsibility. 


Roscoe Giffin, “From Cinder Hollow to Cincinnati,” Mountain Life and Work 
(Fall, 1956), Berea, Ky. 

*Roscoe Giffin and the staff of the Major’s Friendly Relations Committee, The 
Southern Mountaineer in Cincinnati (Cincinnati, O.: 1954); also Ward F. Porter, 
“The New Urbanites Challenge to Education,” unpublished manuscript, 1957. 
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The adjustment problem in the hill country falls most heavily on 
youths who have too little to do and who develop attitudes of frus- 
tration because of limited opportunities. Now the need for special 
programs to occupy the time and interests of youths is being trans- 
ferred to our urban centers. 

The binding force of family tradition gradually loses its power when 
the hill family moves to the city. The close contacts between parent 
and child are replaced for the child by numerous contacts with youths 
having different cultural backgrounds. As the old values lose their 
force, new ones will replace them. If the schools and other community 
agencies perform their social function, the children from hill families 
can become soundly adjusted citizens in their new society. If these 
agencies fail, social maladjustments may multiply indefinitely. Man- 
power adjustments are coming about automatically, but they are 
bringing in their wake social maladjustments that do not take care 
of themselves. 

The urgent social problem facing us, then, is not out in the open 
country. Hill people are slowly building a sound way of life from live- 
at-home and commercial agriculture plus nonfarm employment. The 
problem is to reconstruct life values among urban newcomers so that 
an integrated community life can be maintained in our cities. This 
reconstruction calls for special programs and methods. 











ALBERT SCHAFFER 


The Rural Church 


in a Metropolitan Area 


This paper is an analysis of the churches in a rural North Carolina school 
district which has become a part of a metropolitan community. Expanding 
congregation and Sunday school enrollments created achievement lag. Several 
churches adopted innovations which made them centers of organized social 
activities. The churches facilitated expansion of the middle class in the dis- 
trict and, at a time of rapid change, were important stabilizing influences. 

The author is an assistant professor of sociology at Eastern Michigan 
University. 


THE metropolitan area with its rural fringes has become an arresting 
and rapidly changing segment of contemporary American urbanism. 
Consequently, sociologists have enlarged the scope of their concern for 
the changes in the patterns of rural life resulting from the develop- 
ment of the metropolis. This paper is a study of the changes in organ- 
izational structure and beliefs experienced by the churches of a rural 
school district which had been drawn into the complexities of a metro- 
politan community. 


THE SCHOOL DISTRICT AND THE METROPOLITAN 
COMMUNITY 


The Nathanael Greene school district! is located approximately fif- 
teen miles south of the cities of Greensboro and Burlington, in Guil- 
ford County, North Carolina. A consolidated school provides education 
through the twelfth grade for the youngsters from the district’s seven 
neighborhoods. Each neighborhood maintains at least one church, and 
a Baptist Church is located just outside the district limits. Family-size 
farms predominate. Tobacco is the major cash crop. 

Two state highways run through the district. One bisects the dis- 
trict, running northeast to Burlington; the other skirts the southern 


*Albert Schaffer, “A Rural Community at the Urban Fringe,” Rural Sociology, 
XXXIII_ (1958), 277-285. 
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and western boundaries on the way to Greensboro. Over the past fifty 
years many services, including postal and medical, have been trans- 
ferred from the countryside to the city. More recent developments have 
brought the district into the urban sphere of influence. In the early 
1950’s twenty miles of local roads were paved. In the fall of 1955 tele- 
phone service was extended to the district; one part was placed in the 
Greensboro exchange, the other in the Burlington exchange. This 
development partially symbolized the integration of the area into the 
metropolitan community. 

One consequence of the improved accessibility of the district to 
adjacent cities was the increase in off-the-farm employment. Census 
data for the township in which most of the school district is situated 
indicated that in 1935, 16 per cent of the farmers reported working 
off the farm. In 1950, 37 per cent reported off-the-farm employment.” 
In 1955 approximately 43 per cent of the gainfully employed men of 
the district were engaged in nonfarm activity. These employment 
changes were the result of improved roads and the location of industry 
such as Western Electric in Burlington and Greensboro, and the 
establishment of numerous large-scale textile and furniture plants in 
these cities and in surrounding towns. 

Two important results of the gradual inclusion of the school dis- 
trict.in the metropolitan community were an increase in population 
and a rising level of living. The first necessitated physical adjustments 
by the churches and by the school; the latter enabled the residents to 
afford improvements. 

Population in Greene township has increased steadily since 1930. 
The township had 1,276 residents in 1930, 1,440 in 1940, and 1,659 
in 1950, gains of 12.8 per cent and 15.2 per cent, respectively. During 
the two decades, the rate of increase was approximately the same as 
that of the state and somewhat less than that of the county. 

The population increase was not a product of migration into the 
township from urban areas. The increase was the result of two factors. 
First, more of the younger people were establishing their homes near 
their parents, while one or both spouses worked in town. The young 
adults did not have to move to town to be employed in urban industry. 
Second, a number of families from rural counties in western North 
Carolina, e.g., Stokes and Surry, established homes in the school dis- 
trict. They were attracted by land superior to that which they had 
farmed in their native counties and by the job opportunities in 
adjacent cities. 

Our investigation indicated a considerable difference in the annual 


*Unpublished data made available to the author by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

°U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population, 1950, Vol. 1, Number of 
Inhabitants (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1952), Table 6, pp. 33-12 
to 33-18. 
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income of families whose head was a farmer compared to the family 
whose head was employed in urban industry. Of the forty families 
interviewed in the former category, 30 per cent reported an annual 
income below $1,499, 13 per cent between $1,500 and $2,999, and 25 
per cent between $3,000 and $4,999. Only 10 per cent reported an 
income over $5,000. Of the fifty-four families whose head was employed 
in nonfarm activity, 6 per cent reported an income of $1,499 or less 
and 35 per cent reported an income of $5,000 or more. 


ACHIEVEMENT LAG 


Ogburn’s concept of culture lag designated the imbalance resulting 
from differential rates of change of two or more related elements of 
culture.* He stressed the tendency, in American society, for material 
culture to change more rapidly than nonmaterial culture. 

A less familiar but equally important concept is achievement lag, 
formulated by Odum to signify the discrepancy between goals and the 
degree of their attainment.5 Odum believed contemporary society is 
characterized by achievement lag since society generates new ideol- 
ogies and views of social arrangements. Goals were undergoing con- 
tinual modification. Whereas Ogburn stressed the obsolescence of one 
cultural element due to change in a related trait, Odum emphasized 
the distance between an objective and the extent of its acquirement. 

Achievement lag may be created either by the formation of new 
goals or by growing inadequacy of the means for attaining existing 
ones. Both factors were evident in Nathanael Greene. The increase of 
population in the district affected local institutions. The consolidated 
school and the churches required additional space and facilities in 
order to continue their services. Inadequate facilities, which limited 
the number of participants, created achievement lag. The school and 
several churches responded by building additions to existing facilities. 
The churches found it more difficult to launch building programs since 
the financial burden had to be shared by the congregations. 

Increase in population was not the sole factor producing achieve- 
ment lag. Standards of religious performance were changing. Instead 
of a part-time minister and a clapboard church, a full-time pastor and 
a modern brick edifice equipped with dining and recreation facilities 
were considered essential for adequate church functioning. The 
demand for these facilities reflected changes in conceptions of church 
responsibilities. Whether these changes may be attributed to the accep- 
tance of the urban church as a standard, a result of acculturation, or 
to some other factor is difficult to determine. The church found itself 


‘William Fielding Ogburn, Social Change (New York: Viking Press, 1922). 

®Howard W. Odum, “Folk Sociology as a Subject for the Historical Study of Total 
Human Society and the Empirical Study of Group Behavior,” Social Forces, XXXI 
(1953), 206-207. 
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in a position not only of providing religious activities for more people 
more frequently but of meeting a public demand for new activities. 
In the process of adjusting to these demands and minimizing achieve- 
ment lag, innovations were and are being adopted which have far- 
reaching consequences for religious beliefs and for the school district. 


THE CHURCHES OF THE SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Denominationally there were four Methodist Churches in the school 
district, Mt. Pleasant, Pleasant Union, Shiloh, and Julian; two 
Lutheran, Cobles and Low’s; one Evangelical and Reformed, Mt. 
Hope; and one Congregational Christian, Smithwood. Many residents 
attended the Macedonia Baptist Church located just outside the dis- 
trict. Two fundamentalist sects were established after 1948, Peoples 
Methodist Church and the Love Baptist Church. 

Membership in the nine churches under consideration, eight in and 
one outside the Greene district, increased at the rate of slightly less 
than 19 per cent from 1945 to 1955. Enrollment in the Sunday schools 
increased at the rate of 42 per cent.® All the churches did not experi- 
ence an increase. Julian and Shiloh Methodist Churches lost member- 
ship and Sunday school enrollment. 

Four churches increased in Sunday school enrollment at a rate equal 
to or greater than that of the nine churches considered together. 
Macedonia Baptist enjoyed a 76 per cent gain, Mt. Hope Evangelical 
and Reformed 72 per cent, Cobles Lutheran 50 per cent, and Mt. 
Pleasant 42 per cent. We may expect that the churches which grew 
the most in Sunday school enrollment experienced the highest degree 
of achievement lag. This, in turn, would lead them to make the 
necessary improvements in their program. If this supposition is true, a 
general correlation would seem to exist between the degree of change 
in enrollment and the amount of change in the religious and social 
program of the churches. 

Supporting this contention is the fact that three of the four churches 
enjoying the greatest increases in Sunday school enrollment engaged 
full-time ministers after 1945. The exception was Macedonia Baptist 
Church which retained a part-time pastor. One of the slower-growing 
churches, Low’s Lutheran Church, also engaged a full-time preacher. 
Moreover, the Mt. Hope Evangelical and Reformed and Mt. Pleasant 
Methodist churches had added dining and kitchen facilities; Cobles 
Lutheran Church had accumulated sufficient funds for a parish center 
with these facilities and recreational equipment. Mt. Hope was begin- 
ning a $250,000 building program, and Mt. Pleasant was embarking 
on the final stage of its program, the construction of an addition to 
the sanctuary for educational purposes. Low’s Church had very little 


*The data on church membership is from the published reports of the denomina- 
tions for the respective North Carolina synods concerned. 
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money in the building fund and was not contemplating changes of 
this magnitude. The remaining churches, Smithwood, Shiloh, and 
Julian, were able to maintain the church buildings and make a few 
improvements. 

Whether the changes in religious organization and beliefs accom- 
panied increased achievement lag, or whether the modifications in 
program attracted new members is difficult to ascertain. Both probably 
occurred simultaneously: the program was modified gradually as 
enrollment grew, and the changes, in turn, attracted new members. 
This had important consequences for the neighborhoods and for the 
school district. 

The expansion of church membership and of Sunday school enroll- 
ment and the desire for a resident, full-time pastor placed a heavy 
fiscal burden on the churches. Classrooms had to be added, a home 
for the minister built, and his salary paid. Although family finances 
in the district were improving as off-the-farm employment increased, 
low income families still predominated. The churches had to find new 
techniques of financing the facilities and personnel demanded by 
leading groups within the congregations. Cobles Lutheran Church was 
the exception. Tithing remained the principal source of church 
revenue. 


THE CHURCH AS A SOCIAL CENTER 


The pressure for additional revenue to meet the goals of the church 
led several to sponsor certain activities for the first time. The accent 
was more on the monetary purpose of the activity and the opportunity 
it gave for neighbors to socialize than on religious purpose or content. 
The Mt. Hope and Mt. Pleasant churches separately sponsored Harvest 
Festivals. These were held on the Homecoming Day of the University 
of North Carolina. Football fans who stopped at the churches were 
served lunch on route to the game and supper when returning. Serving 
this clientele was the ostensible purpose of the festivals. In reality the 
festivals were neighborhood social events. Residents came to the church 
for a farm auction, a bazaar, and supper in the evening. Moreover, 
preparations for the festivals began six to nine months before they 
were held and required more than fifty committees. In 1956 the festi- 
vals each raised more than two thousand dollars. 

Suppers, bazaars and bake sales were other money raising activities 
sponsored by Mt. Pleasant, Mt. Hope, and Pleasant Union churches. 
For a number of years the women’s auxiliary of the Mt. Hope Church 
raised several thousand dollars by feeding organizations from Greens- 
boro. The women finally felt they were overworked and abandoned 
the project. 

By sponsoring such activities the churches were modifying their 
program and their functions. The church was ceasing to be solely a 
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center of religious activity and worship. It was becoming a center of 
organized social activity. For many years the rural church in Nathanael 
Greene had been a meeting place for neighbors. These informal social 
relations that were part of the church fabric were a by-product of its 
religious activities. Now a number of churches of the district are delib- 
erately sponsoring social events either to raise funds or for recreation, 
or both. Social activities are becoming a part of the church’s organized 


program. 
SACRED AND SECULAR BELIEFS 


Whethor or not a church in Nathanael Greene allowed or forbade 
suppers and festivals may appear inconsequential. In reality the posi- 
tion of the church on these matters was of considerable import. In 
defining religion, Durkheim stressed the division of experience into 
secular and sacred realms.? He showed that these two categories of 
social experience cannot come into contact with each other without 
one or the other, or both, undergoing change. Any modification of 
policies toward secular experience by the churches in the school district 
represents a change in the relation of the church to its social environ- 
ment. This should have far-reaching consequences. 

The expansion of the social activities of the several churches did not 
occur without opposition. The conflict engendered by proposals for 
change revealed traditional attitudes toward the sacred and secular 
responsibilities of the church. At Smithwood Congregational Christian 
Church traditional beliefs withstood the innovations recommended 
by the younger generation of leaders. 

Smithwood Church, with a membership of slightly less than two 
hundred, had not grown since 1945. The church was served by a part- 
time minister who lives and works in Greensboro. He conducts the 
Sunday service every other week. Although the church has not grown 
in membership, achievement lag derives from the fact that the younger 
members of the congregation are dissatisfied with existing arrange- 
ments. They prefer a full-time minister and are willing to pay the 
necessary expenses. They desire a basement with dining and kitchen 
facilities. They have insisted on such conveniences as an indoor toilet, 
an innovation opposed by some of the older farmers. 

Consensus in the congregation on either objectives or on the means 
of attaining them is lacking. One member of the church, whose family 
had resided in the neighborhood for at least two generations, expressed 
the traditional point of view. Since she was aware of a need for more 
social activities, her attitude is especially convincing. She indicated 
that many folks never see one another from week to week except at 
church on Sunday. “The neighborhood has no social activities except 


"Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (Glencoe, IIL: 
Free Press, 1947), p. 40. 
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those at the church and we have little of that,” she said. The respond- 
ent was asked if social activities should be sponsored by the church. 
She replied, “Church suppers add to social life, but they do not add 
to salvation. I don’t believe in mixing the two.” 'She stated that some 
members feel stronger than she does. They even object to ice cream 
parties at the church for teenagers. 

The prevalence of this attitude in the congregation is indicated by 
the fact that cooking is not allowed on the church grounds for the 
annual and only church dinner. Members must bring a lunch. The 
addition of kitchen and dining facilities to the church is prohibited. 

The congregation, despite a vocal minority, continues to insist on a 
separation of the sacred from the secular activities sponsored by the 
church. Secular events, at least organized affairs, are not to be spon- 
sored by the church or encouraged by the minister or lay leaders. 

This attitude seriously handicaps Smithwood Church. Financially 
the church is completely dependent on voluntary contributions. The 
building fund has not increased for several years, remaining at the 
two-thousand-dollar level. The treasurer indicated little likelihood that 
the fund would increase substantially in the near future. The taboos 
on secular activities preserve the sacred character of the church. It 
also prevents the church from expanding its religious program. The 
inadequacy of the church's fiscal policy, the ban on organized social 
activities as part of the church’s program, and the continued existence 
of achievement lag seem to be correlated. 

Some of the churches that employ social events as fund-raising devices 
also experienced this conflict. The opposition at the Mt. Hope Church 
was so strong that a compromise had to be adopted. The church could 
not sponsor social events, i.e., suppers and youth activities, in the 
church building. They were restricted to a structure which was built 
on church grounds. 

The construction of a parish center at the Cobles Lutheran Church 
was postponed by a disagreement over whether suppers should be used 
as fund raisers. The minister and many lay leaders were in favor of 
suppers if they were not used as a means for increasing church reve- 
nues. The minister’s viewpoint underscores the thesis that sponsorship 
of social activities by the church represented innovation of major pro- 
portions for the religious institutions of the Greene district. The 
majority of the Smithwood congregation rejected church suppers as 
nonreligious, and therefore improper. The pastor and many lay leaders 
of Cobles Lutheran Church approved of suppers. In their opinion, the 
suppers were interpreted as desirable activities for the church since 
they advanced sacred ends by encouraging Christian fellowship. The 
conflict arose over whether a fee should be charged; the minister stood 
opposed on the ground that this would present the church to both 
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members and nonmembers as a fiscal agent rather than as a sacred 
institution. In this way, the minister of Cobles Lutheran Church was 
as traditional in his belief that the church should confine its affairs 
to sacred activities as many of the older leaders of the Smithwood 
congregation. 


ADAPTATION OF THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


The expansion of the social activities of the church were preceded 
by changes in beliefs concerning the proper responsibilities of the 
church. The traditional separation of the sacred and secular prevented 
the church from adopting new methods for increasing revenues. 
Achievement lag, caused by expanding congregations and Sunday 
school enrollments, provided much of the impetus for altering these 
conceptions. 

This impetus is comparable to the conditions responsible for the 
routinization of charismatic authority analyzed by Weber.’ Weber 
shows that the institutionalization of charismatic authority is derived 
to a considerable extent from the necessity for the leader and his fol- 
lowers to acquire a regular and sufficient income. The charismatic 
leader and his followers must be certain of economic support. The 
need for a sound fiscal base impels the charismatic leader to minimize 
his criticism of the social order. 

In a comparable fashion several churches of the Greene district were 
required to alter existing beliefs on the separation of sacred and secular 
activities to obtain necessary funds for expansion and for the employ- 
ment of a full-time pastor. As a consequence the church became a 
center of organized social life in the neighborhood. Those churches 
which refused to modify these beliefs continued as strictly religious 
centers weakened by the problem of inadequate finances, with the 
possible exception of Cobles Lutheran Church. 

In his analysis of churches and sects, Liston Pope concludes that an 
important cause of the transition from the sect to the church is the 
improving social status of the congregation, or of those attracted to 
the congregation. While this undoubtedly is true, the need of the 
church for adequate fiscal policies and adequate revenues is a force 
tending to modify attitudes toward the secular sphere in the direction 
of acceptance rather than hostility. 

The increasing effectiveness of the churches that had become centers 
of organized social life as boundary mechanisms, restricting social 
participation to the neighborhoods and school district, was a conse- 


*Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, tr. by Talcott 
Parsons (New York: Oxford University Press, 1947), pp. 360-373. 

*Liston Pope, Millhands and Preachers (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1942), pp. 118-122. 
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quence of two factors. These churches provided both religious and 
social events regularly and frequently. The neighborhood residents 
did not have to look elsewhere. 

The churches played an important part in social mobility. With 
income and education levels rising, the church provided the stage on 
which prestige was gained and lost. The school, although important 
in this respect, was more limited since only a small fraction of the 
district's adult residents could actively participate. The church was 
the neighborhood center and meeting place. Since it served a smaller 
population, the proportion taking active part could be correspondingly 
greater. 

With the transformation of several churches into social centers, and 
the expansion of religious activities following the employment of a 
full-time pastor, a need existed for more lay participation. The Harvest 
Festivals required more than fifty committees to plan and execute the 
program. The implementation of the grade system in the Sunday 
schools of Cobles, Mt. Pleasant, and several other churches increased 
the need for teachers. At Cobles more than forty were needed. The 
number of leadership positions increased, providing an avenue of 
upward mobility. This, together with income and _ educational 
advances, facilitated expansion of the middle class. 

Several examples must suffice to support this argument. A member 
of the Mt. Pleasant Church, who owns a grocery store and filling sta- 
tion, remarked on the changes in leadership in the neighborood in 
the past twenty-five years. He stated that at one time there were only 
a few leading families. People depended on them. When a member of 
one of these families suggested that something should be done in the 
church, three-fourths of the people would agree. At the present time, 
the respondent continued, they no longer depend on any one family. 
Some of the newer families are better leaders than the older families. 

Finally, one family in the Mt. Hope Church illustrates our thesis 
that the church facilitates social mobility in the rural neighborhood 
that would be difficult to achieve in the city. The family lives in the 
garage on the farm of the husband's parents. By urban standards this 
would be rated as low-class housing. Although the occupation of the 
husband, full-fashion knitter in a textile mill, provides the family with 
an income of over $5,000, it would represent a low-prestige occupation 
in the urban setting. The husband did not attend high school, and his 
wife did not complete the eleventh grade. In an urban environment 
this family, at best, would be lower middle class. 

Mainly through the activities of the wife the family has a position 
of importance in the neighborhood and in the district. The wife is a 
pillar of the church. She is an officer in the regional organization of 
the ladies auxiliary. Her position in the church enabled her to become 
the first person from the Mt. Hope neighborhood to become president 
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of the Greene P.T.A. The participation of this family in the Mt. Hope 
Church has enabled them to acquire a position of importance and 
of prestige that one would not anticipate if determined on the basis 
of home, education, or occupation. 

In conclusion, the observer of the Nathanael Greene district must 
be impressed by the scope of change. One notices the modern brick 
ranch homes standing beside old clapboard farm houses. The churches 
are constructing handsome edifices and making long-range plans. One 
of the local grocery stores has adopted features of the supermarket. 
The enrollment in French language classes in high school is increasing, 
while the vocational study of agriculture is becoming less important. 
More of the high-school graduates are continuing their education in 
college. As long established folkways and mores change, and as the 
pace of change intensifies, the church adapts but provides a stable 
social matrix for its members. 





HARRY K. SCHWARZWELLER 


Value Orientations in Educational 


and Occupational Choices 


The research reported in this paper studied 240 rural youths in four central 
New York high schools. It investigated (1) the relationship between value 
orientations and the education and occupation choice-making process, and 
(2) the structural antecedents of those value orientations. Choice making was 
classified in two levels: aspirations and plans. An instrument was constructed 
which aimed at ranking individuals on a latent continuum for each of twelve 
values. The findings support the general hypothesis that in the education and 
occupation decision process there is a relationship between an individual's 
value orientations and the choice that an individual makes from among the 
alternatives available. The findings further suggest that the influence of values 
on choices decreases as freedom of opportunity is restricted by the bonds of 
social structure. 

The author is assistant professor of Rural Sociology, University of 
Kentucky.* 


IN recent years sociologists have devoted considerable attention to the 
empirical study of values and have demonstrated the significant influ- 
ence of individual value orientations on action choices.! The research 
project on which this report is based was designed to investigate struc- 
tural antecedents and value orientations in the education and occu- 
pational choice-making process among rural high school youths in 
New York State.* 


*This paper is based on findings from the author’s Ph.D. thesis, “Value-Orien- 
tations, Social Structure and Occupational Choice,” Cornell University, 1958. The 
author wishes to acknowledge the help of Dr. R. A. Polson and Dr. C. E. Ramsey of 
Cornell University, who contributed immeasurable guidance in the research project, 
and Dr. C. M. Coughenour of the University of Kentucky, who critically read and 
edited the manuscript. 

‘See, for example, Eugene A. Wilkening, “Techniques of Assessing Farm Family 
Values,” Rural Sociology, XIX (1954), 39-49; Herbert H. Hyman, “The Value Systems 
of Different Classes,” in Class, Status, and Power, ed. by Reinhard Bendix and Sey- 
mour Lipset (Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1953), pp. 426-442; Morris Rosenberg, Occu- 
pations and Values (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957); and Charles E. Ramsey, Robert 
A. Polson, and George E. Spencer, “Values and the Adoption of Practices,” Rural 
Sociology, XXIV (1959), 35-47. 

*For a general review of occupational choice theories, see Eli Ginzberg et al., 
Occupational Choice (New York: Columbia University Press, 1951); Robert Hop- 
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An examination of contemporary sociological literature indicates 
that attempts at conceptual definitions of values are plagued by seman- 
tic difficulties. However, there is widespread agreement that values are 
functionally operative in choices among given alternatives. Since the 
empirical problem in this investigation is focused on the relationship 
between values and occupational and educational choices and the 
structural antecedents of these values, values are operationally defined 
by verbal choices.* The consistent direction of the individual's choices 
operationally indexes his value orientations. Value orientation, there- 
fore, is defined as the empirically measured tendency to react favorably 
or unfavorably to certain generalized conceptions, such as individual- 
ism, familism, security, service to society, and the like. In other words, 
value orientations are regarded as those threads of the individual’s 
conceptual consistency which apparently influence his behavior (verbal) 
in the situation specified by the measuring instrument. 

In a choice situation, such as choosing an occupation or the level 
and type of education, all the factors determining behavior come 
together. An individual orients himself in that situation on the basis 
of certain standards, which function as his criteria for evaluating alter- 
natives. Since choosing an occupation and the level and type of edu- 
cation is a process involving many irreversible decisions,* the assump- 
tion must be made that at the particular moment when the question- 
naire is administered, the statement of “choice” by the individual is 


in view of all factors determining his behavior. Thus, the verbal 
response is treated as a “choice.” 

Selection of the specific values to be incorporated into this study was 
guided by existing theory and research in values and occupational 
choice. The attempt was made to select values systematically from three 
broad areas:5 (1) orientation toward ends extrinsic to the choice situ- 





pock, Occupational Information (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957); and D. E. Super, 
The Psychology of Careers (New York: Harper, 1957). 

*For discussion of defining values by verbal choice, see Clyde Kluckhohn, “Values 
and Value-Orientations in the Theory of Action,” in Parson and Shils, eds., Toward 
a General Theory of Action (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952); 
George A. Lundberg, “Human Values—A Research Program,” Proceedings of Pacific 
Sociological Society, XVIII (Sept., 1950), 103; William R. Catton, Jr., “Exploring 
Techniques for Measuring Human Values,” American Sociological Review, XIX 
(1954), 49; and Robin Williams, American Society (New York: Knopf, 1952), p. 376. 

‘Ginzberg, op. cit., p. 185. 

*These areas of value-orientation are based on a schematic framework suggested 
by Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951) pp. 49-51. 
In Parsonian terminology, the first area involves orientation toward a goal giving 
primacy to cognitive considerations; the second area involves orientation toward a 
goal giving primacy to cathectic considerations; the third area involves orientation 
toward a goal in which the evaluative interests themselves have primacy (an orien- 
tation in which the actor must define the institutional limits of permissiveness for 
action). The specific values investigated in this research were classified and selected 
on the basis of their relational context in the occupational choice situation. 
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ation, or “instrumental value-orientations” (e.g., achievement); (2) ori- 
entation toward ends inherent in the choice situation, or “expressive 
value-orientations” (e.g., mental work); and (3) orientation toward ends 
associated with moral considerations, satisfying or protecting certain 
conditions of living, or “conditional value-orientations” (e.g., fami- 
lism). Although interpretation of each value and its correlates must 
be in terms of conceptual definitions in the mind of the investigator, 
the descriptive labels in this study serve as useful empirical tools.* 


PROCEDURE 


The data were obtained in the spring of 1958 from 240 students 
comprising the junior and senior classes in four up-state New York 
central high schools. The schools are located in predominantly agri- 
cultural areas. As in most such areas, employment opportunities locally 
for these youths are insufficient, and the majority look outside the areas 
for career alternatives. 

In the values instrument each respondent was confronted with a 
series of twenty-one forced-choice situations set in the context of 
aspirations or plans. Each choice situation consisted of four alternative 
occupational goals. The respondent was asked to rank the alternatives 
in terms of their desirability to him in that particular situation.’ Each 
alternative indexed a value category, and seven items, randomly dis- 
tributed, were included for each value category. An effort was made 
to word each of the seven items indexing a value category somewhat 
differently so as to avoid boring repetition. However, the wording was 
constructed about the central, categorical meaning as conceptualized 
by the researcher. Operationally, the value orientation of the respond- 
ent was indicated by the total direction of his choices.® Using a system 
of item analysis, the phi coefficient of each item with the provisional 
total score of all items for that category was determined. Phi coefficients 
ranged from 0.24 to 0.78 with only three out of 84 less than 0.50. The 
items were assigned an optimum weight, and a total values’ score was 
computed for each respondent. For correlational analysis, the sample 
was grouped into high, medium, and low thirds on each scale. 


*This third broad area of value orientation was labeled “conditional” rather than 
“moral” or “evaluative,” in order to clarify meaning. 
"Formal definition of each value is not presented in this paper, since space 
is limited. 
‘For example, the respondent was asked: 
“In choosing an occupation, how would you rank the following job characteristics 
in the order of their importance to you? 
“The chance: 
—— to help people (service to society) 
—— to do a good, hard day’s work (hard work) 
—— to use your mental abilities (mental work) 
to earn the respect of your parents (familism).” 
*A similar instrument and methodological technique is described by Ramsey, 
Polson, and Spencer, op. cit., p. 38. 
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Individual occupational and educational choices were set in two 
contexts: aspiration and plan. Aspiration is defined as the desire or 
wish to attain a level of achievement and indexed by a free-choice 
situation. Plan is defined as the anticipated course of action and 
indexed by the actually expected situation. Research suggests that the 
relative functional importance of structural factors and value orien- 
tations differ for aspiration and plan-choice situations. Value orienta- 
tions are relatively more important in aspiration than in plan situ- 
ations. The reverse is true of structural factors. 

For analysis college aspirations and plans were dichotomized into 
positive and nonpositive responses. For those planning to enter college 
the type of college course planned was classified into six groupings: 
agriculture and related, liberal and fine arts, business and industrial, 
teaching, nursing, and engineering. Occupational aspirations and plans 
were classified according to status rank by means of the Edward’s 
Scale and dichotomized into high and low. 

Indices of these variables were obtained by asking the individuals: 

1. If you had your choice, and you were completely free to choose, would 
you go to college? 

2. Now, do you actually expect to go to college after graduating from 


high school? 
3. If you do actually expect to go to college, what kind of course do you 


intend to follow? 

4. If you had your choice, and you were completely free to choose, what 
would you like to do as a lifetime kind of work? 

5. What do you actually expect you will be doing as a lifetime kind 
of work? 

The questionnaire was “self-administered” but explained and super- 
vised by the author. It consisted of three sections: background infor- 
mation, choice information, and the value-orientation instrument. 

Chi-square was employed as a test of significance in analyzing the 
data. Coefficient of contingency was used to indicate the degree of 
association. As stated in the following sections of this paper, the research 
design focused on general hypotheses of a nondirectional nature. Sta- 
tistical treatment was aimed at establishing the significance of observed 
associations regardless of direction. Although working hypotheses were 
formulated to indicate the direction of relationship expected with each 
specific value orientation, these hypotheses were not derived from any 
systematic theory. This investigation, therefore, was undertaken to 
test the predictive usefulness of the general theory and to determine 
the kind of specific association that could be predicted in future 
research. Hypothesized and observed directions of relationship are 
reported only as guides for future research.!° 

At the present writing, the author is engaged in a follow-up study with Ken- 
tucky data which will test specifically hypothesized directions of relationship. Appro- 
priate one-tailed tests of significance will be employed to increase the statistical 
power function. 
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VALUE ORIENTATIONS 


Guiding the first phase of this research was the general hypothesis 
that “there is a causal relationship between an individual's value ori- 
entation and the choice that he makes from among the alternatives 
available in the process of educational and occupational selection.” 
Specific working hypotheses, indicating expected relationships, are 
noted in the accompanying tables. 

From the data (see Table 1), it was evident that certain value orien- 
tations of these rural youths were highly correlated with their aspira- 
tions and plans to enter college. The plan to enter college was sig- 
nificantly related to the value placed on hard work (negative), service 
to society (positive), mental work (positive), and security (negative). 

Furthermore, it may be noted that the functional importance of 
value orientations in the decision-making process—as measured by the 
degree of relationship—seems to increase when moving from the stage 
of aspiration to the more concrete stage of plan. This finding is con- 
trary to theoretical expectations. The writer suggests that it is due to 
the overwhelming public acceptance of education as a value per se. 
Hence most young people pay lip service to the desirability of educa- 
tion as a dominant cultural theme, when the theme is expressed in 
terms of hopes, dreams, or desirable goals. Approximately 76 per cent 
of the young people in this study expressed a positive aspiration to 
enter college. However, when a young person is asked to face the realis- 
tic situation in which structural factors intrude, the (sub) culturally 
acquired variant values become functionally more important. Only 
55 per cent of the young people expressed a positive plan to enter 
college." 

The type of college course planned by those actually expecting to 
enter college is correlated significantly with eight of the value orien- 
tations (Table 2). Those value orientations which were found not 
significantly correlated were familism, external conformity, individual- 
ism, and friendship. These comprise the “conditional” orientation 
group. The author suggests that in choosing a college course, instru- 
mental- and expressive-type orientations play a leading role. Once the 
decision has been made to enter college, then the individual! is rela- 
tively more free to choose the kind of college course to follow on the 
basis of his own cognitive or cathectic interests. 

For analysis occupations were classified as to status of the occu- 
pation (Edward’s Scale). One should recall that this classification 
abstracts only one, albeit an important, aspect of job content. Planning 
for a high-status occupation (see Table 1) was significantly related to 
the value placed on hard work (negative), service to society (positive), 
mental work (positive), and security (negative). 

“When given a “free choice,” approximately 55 per cent of these young people 
chose high-status occupations. When asked to indicate the choice “actually expected,” 
45 per cent chose high-status occupations. 
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Table 2. Summary: Testing the association between value orientations 


and type of college course planned 








Level* 
The value xX C of Observed direction 
signifi- of difference 
cance 
Hard work 36.70 .470 1% Negative for liberal or fine 
arts 
Positive for business or indus- 
trial 
Friendship 9.92 Negative for industrial or 
business 
Positive for nursing 
Work with people 29.71 .437 1% Negative for agriculture, 
engineering 
Positive for arts, nursing 
Service to society 46.26 .518 1% Negative industrial, business, 
engineering 
Positive for arts, teaching, 
nursing 
Mental work 22.43 .389 5% Negative for nursing, business 
Positive for arts, engineering, 
teaching 
Familism 13.81 Negative for arts, teaching 
Achievement 26.11 .414 1% Negative for agriculture, 
teaching, nursing 
Positive for arts 
Creative work 20.57 .375 5% Negative for nursing 
Positive for agriculture, en- 
gineering, teaching 
Security 21.69 .383 5% Negative for arts, nursing 
Positive for business 
Individualism 10.53 No difference observed 
External conformity 16.67 Negative for teaching 
; Positive for business and in- 
dustrial 
Material comfort 21.46 .381 5% Negative for business, engi- 


neering 
Positive for teaching, nursing 





*Only 1% or 5% levels of significance are reported. 
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The occupational choice data suggest that the functional importance 
of values in decision making diminishes as one moves closer to “reality” 
situations. This follows theoretical expectations, which argue that 
limitations and opportunities engendered by the social structure within 
which an individual acts become functionally more important as the 
decision situation approaches concrete action. The apparent incon- 
sistency between the educational choice and occupational choice sets 
of data, in this regard, requires further clarification. 

Controlling I.Q., sex, and father’s occupation, educational plans and 
occupational plans were correlated with the value orientations. Direc- 
tion of relationship was determined by observation and a signs’ test 
applied. Values on hard work, mental work, and security again were 
shown to be important in the decision-making process. These findings 
offer further evidence to support the general hypothesis that there is a 
causal relationship between an individual’s value orientations and 
the choice that he makes from among the alternatives available. 

Separate runs were also made for each of the four schools in the total 
sample, correlating the value battery with educational and occupa- 
tional status plans and aspirations. Direction of relationships was 
determined by observation, and a signs’ test applied (a possible N of 
16). Values on hard work, service to society, mental work, familism, 
material comfort, and security exhibited a significant relationship at 
the | per cent level in the directions hypothesized. These findings indi- 
cate the essential homogeneity of the sample and also lend support to 
the claim of wider implications. 


STRUCTURAL ANTECEDENTS 


The general hypothesis guiding the second phase of this research 
was: “The status positions of a young person in society and school, and 
his I.Q. level, influence his value orientations.” It was expected that 
certain values would be associated with high-status positions in society 
and school and with high I.Q. levels, and certain values with low-status 
and low 1.Q’s. 

The operational theory from which the general hypothesis is devel- 
oped begins with the theorem that values are learned or acquired 
through the process of socialization. Since they are learned, they are 
influenced by the characteristics of the teachers (those individuals who 
socialize the child), the characteristics of the pupil (personality and 
innate capabilities of the child), and the learning situation itself. 
Values, it is argued, have their origin in the situational complex which 
is externally and internally unique to each individual. But individuals 
sharing a particular status position in the social structure are alike 
in some ways; they have a similar style of life, similar life chances, and 
a similar situation and experience similar socializing influences. Thus, 
the status position of a young person’s family of origin, the young 
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person’s sex, the status achieved by the young person in the school 
system, and also his 1.Q. level should make a difference in his value 
orientations. 

The father’s occupational status varied in the hypothesized directions 
with specific value orientations. However, hard work was the only 
value found significantly associated (negative at the 5 per cent level). 
These data imply that there is a significant cultural homogeneity 
between the occupational classes in these rural communities with hard 
work as a value, reflecting the traditional Protestant Ethic, and the 
value configuration of the lower-status groupings. 

The length of the father’s formal schooling is often used as an 
indirect indicator of socioeconomic status, since it is so highly corre- 
lated with the determinants of status. Hard work was found to be 
negatively related to an increase in father’s length of schooling, while 
friendship, mental work, and creative work were found to be positively 
related. These findings support the view that the interactional influ- 
ences indexed by the educational level within the family of origin play 
a very significant role in determining what values youths learn in the 
socialization process. This was further supported by similar findings 
in correlating the length of the mother’s formal schooling with these 
value orientations. 

In order to measure a young person’s status position in the school 
system, an index of general social status in school was constructed. 
This general index, following a method suggested by Gordon,’? is a 
composite of an index of grade achievement (average of student’s grades 
in high school), an index of participation in student organizations 
(modified Chapin score), and an index of sociometric position (direct 
plus indirect choices of peer group prestige ratings). Values on hard 
work and security were negatively related, and value on service to 
society was positively related. The findings show similar relationships 
when correlating values with one of the component indexes of general 
status, grades in school; six specific values exhibited significant 
association. 

The school system is one of society’s important mechanisms for the 
socialization of the child. It is there that many of society’s values are 
developed and taught, especially in regard to further education and 
the occupational world. The data support the hypothesis of a func- 
tional relationship between a young person’s position in the structure 
of the school system and his value orientations. A more precise explana- 
tion of causality, however, must await further empirical research. 

Correlation analysis also confirmed the general hypothesis that I.Q. 
scores are related to value orientations. Young people with high I.Q.’s 
tend to value hard work, familism, and security less, and friendship 


%C, Wayne Gordon, The Social System of the High School (Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1957). 
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and service to society more than their lower I.Q. classmates. However, 
status of family may be an intervening variable in this relationship, 
as indicated by previous research." 

In the operational theory guiding this study it was argued that a 
young person is ascribed and identified with culturally defined status 
expectations associated with his or her sex. The sex-typed patterns of 
expected behavior and the different cultural environments in which 
the sexes are reared should be reflected in their value orientations. 
This assertion is borne out by the findings, which show sex to be a 
powerful factor in molding an individual's value orientations in the 
educational and occupational choice context." 

These findings offer further evidence to support the general hypo- 
thesis that the status positions of a young person in society and school 
and his I.Q. level influence his value orientations. Verification of the 
more specific generalizations from this study must await further 
research. 


CONCLUSION 


It is concluded that the data support the hypothesis that individual 
value orientations do play an influential part in the career choice-mak- 
ing process. Young people give expression to certain personal values 
when planning their future in the occupational world. Although some 
value orientations are functionally more discriminatory than others, 
the conclusion above is supported by the consistent directional influ- 
ence of the total value battery. 

Where there is relative freedom of opportunity to choose from con- 
crete alternatives, or alternatives perceived as concrete and immediate, 
such as in planning a college course, values play a highly functional 
role. However, where this freedom of opportunity is restricted by the 
bonds of social structure and social reality, such as in planning to enter 
college, values play a considerably less functional] role. 

Educators and public, alike, are expressing deep concern with the 
problems of guiding youth in career planning. The occupational and 
educational choice process is an important frontier of social change. On 
the one hand value orientations learned in the socialization complex 
are factors in cultural continuity. On the other hand value orienta- 
tions learned in the socialization complex are factors in structural 
change. The part played by values in the balance between continuity 
and change seems indicated as an area for profitable future empirical 
research. 


“William Sewell, A. O. Haller, Murray Straus, “Social Status and Educational 
and Occupational Aspiration,” American Sociological Review, XXII (1957), 67. 

“Seven value orientations were found to be significantly related to sex. Boys 
tended to value achievement, creative work, security, and material comfort more 
than girls. Girls tended to value work with people, and service to society more 
than boys. 








BYRON E. MUNSON 


Personality Differentials among 
Urban, Suburban, Town, and 
Rural Children 


A personality test, administered to children living in a highly urbanized 
area, a suburban area, a town, and a rural area, suggests that significant 
differences in personal and social adjustment exist among people living in 
these areas. Suburban children exhibited the highest degree of adjustment, 
urban children were second highest, rural children were third, and town chil- 
dren showed the poorest adjustment. Thus, the widely accepted hypothesis 
that the rural way of life is superior to the urban way of life from the stand- 
point of personality development is challenged. The hypothesis is advanced 
that the advantages of the urban way of life over the rural way of life are 
such as should be expected to lead to better personality adjustment in the city. 

The author is associate professor of sociology and anthropology at the 
Ohio State University.* 


IT will be the purpose of this paper to present the results of a study 
designed to explore the relationship between urban, suburban, town, 
and rural residence and personality. More specifically, the aim is to 
present data to test the following null hypothesis: there are no sig- 
nificant differences among urban, suburban, town, and rural children 
in degrees of personality adjustment. 


METHODOLOGY 


Data were gathered from three New York City schools and one town 
school between June, 1955, and May, 1956. Both town and rural 


*This study was made possible by a grant from North Texas State College while 
the author was on the faculty at that institution. The author wishes gratefully to 
acknowledge the assistance of Dr. Alfred P. Parsell of the City College of New York 
in the selection of the sample. Thanks are also due Mr. Robert Blumstock and 
Mr. Leonard Weller, students at the City College of New York; and Mr. Charles 
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children attended the town school. A total of 500 subjects in the fourth 
through the seventh grades were tested, of whom, 150 lived in Man- 
hattan, the most urbanized part of New York City; 127 lived in a 
suburban area of Staten Island; 170 lived in a town of about 6,000, 
located about twenty miles from New York City; and 60 lived in the 
town hinterland or rural areas which included both farm and non- 
farm homes. Children who had lived in their area for less than a year 
were not included in the study. 

Census tract data (1950) were used to select areas of comparable 
economic level and similar racial and ethnic composition. Principals 
and teachers were interviewed for the purpose of further establishing 
these characteristics. The census tract data suggest that our samples 
were of quite similar economic level as shown by the following median 
yearly family incomes: urban, $3,139; suburban, $3,403; town, $3,151; 
and rural, $3,554.2 A check of the occupation of the children’s fathers 
provided supportive evidence that the economic level of the four 
groups tested was roughly the same. 

Concerning ethnic characteristics, 36 per cent of the people in the 
areas drawn from in the urban sample were foreign-born, of which the 
largest proportion were from Germany (24 per cent), Ireland, (14 per 
cent), Russia (9.4 per cent), and Greece (7.4 per cent). The principal 
and the teachers of the urban school selected indicated that about 20 
per cent of the school children were Puerto Rican.* School authorities 
also estimated that another 30 per cent of the children in this school 
were Jewish.* From the standpoint of this study, the relatively high 
proportion of ethnic groups in the urban sampie is undesirable but 
inevitable due to the large number of ethnic groups in all of the 
central parts of New York City; however, the median family income 
of $3,139 in this area suggests that the ethnic groups are fairly well 
assimilated into the American culture. Moreover, the largest propor- 
tion of the foreign-born, German and Irish, typically are assimilated 
relatively rapidly. The proportion of foreign-born was much lower in 
the other samples—suburban, 14 per cent; and town, 4 per cent. 
There are no separate data for the rural sample, but we have every 
reason to believe that the proportion of foreign-born in the rural area 





Chandler and Mr. Stanley Nelson, students at North Texas State College, for their 
assistance in the several phases of this study. 

?The Shevky and Bell index of urbanization was used to ascertain the degree of 
urbanization. 

*These figures were derived by averaging the median incomes of all census tracts 
drawn from by the school (s); however, the rural median income ($3,554) is for the 
county in which the town is located rather than for the rural area only. Thus this is 
not a reliable figure (U.S. Bureau of the Census, United States Census of Population, 
1950 [Bulletin P-D 37; Washington: Government Printing Office, 1953)). 

*This could not be verified, however, since Puerto Ricans are not given separate 
treatment as immigrants in the U.S. Census. 

‘This likewise could not be verified by census tract data. 
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was relatively low. As to racial characteristics, all areas drawn from 
were predominantly white—urban, 80 per cent white and 20 per cent 
Puerto Rican; suburban, 96 per cent white; town, 95 per cent white, 
and a negligible number of nonwhites in the rural group. The median 
number of persons per dwelling unit is also quite similar in the census 
tracts that the schools draw from—urban, 2.9; suburban, 3.1; town, 
3.1; and rural, 3.1.5 

Personality adjustment was measured by means of the California 
Test of Personality, primary series, 1953 edition. This test is divided 
into two sections, one measuring personal adjustment and the other 
social adjustment. Personal adjustment includes six components—self- 
reliance, sense of personal worth, sense of personal freedom, feeling of 
belonging, withdrawing tendencies, and nervous symptoms. Social 
adjustment also includes six components—social standards, social skills, 
antisocial tendencies, family relations, schoo] relations, and community 
relations. Although this test is standardized and is generally considered 
to be one of the best paper and pencil personality tests, this type of test 
yields only a rough approximation of the basic personality of the indi- 
vidual. Nevertheless this test is probably a reasonably reliable measure. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


Both urban and suburban children scored significantly higher than 
town children on both halves of the test, personal and social adjust- 
ment.® Table 1 shows the mean scores for each area, broken down, com- 
ponent by component, and also the standard deviation.? 

Self-reliance: Self-reliance refers to the ability of the individual to 
work independently of others and to direct his own activities largely 
on his own initiative. Both suburban and rural children showed sig- 
nificant superiority in self-reliance over town children.® 

Sense of personal worth: A sense of worthiness exists when the 
individual feels that he is favorably regarded by others and when he 
believes that he is average or above average in ability. Suburban chil- 


‘Again no separate data are available for rural areas; the rural figure (3.1) is for 
the county in which the town is located. 

*The difference in the scores of urban and town children in personal adjustment 
was significant at the .05 level but not at the .01 level. Unless indicated otherwise, 
the .01 level of significance is used. 

*Mean adjustment scores were determined for the two major divisions of the test; 
personal and social adjustment, for children from each area, urban, suburban, town, 
and rural; and then mean scores were computed for each component on each half 
of the test, also area by area. Standard deviation, standard error of the mean, and 
the standard error of the difference of the mean were determined and then the 
standard score was computed. 

8This and all of the following component definitions are derived from the Manual, 
California Test of Personality, Elementary Series, 1953 Revision (Los Angeles, Calif.: 
California Test Bureau, 1942-1953), pp. 3, 4. 

*Rural and town difference significant at the .05 level. 
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Table 1. Comparison of scores on personality test for children in 
public schools in New York City and hinterland 





Mean score Standard deviation 





Sub- Sub- 
Urban urban Town Rural Urban urban Town Rural 





Personal adjustment 

Self-reliance 7.88 ° 8.13 7.45 7.75 2.11 : 1.87 1.76 
Sense of personal 

worth 9.15 9.65 8.83 8.66 2.13 2. 2.15 
Sense of personal 

freedom 9.92 9.92 9.56 9.63 

Feeling of 

belonging 10.54 10.62 9.96 9.85 

Withdrawing 

tendencies 8.95 9. 7.65 8.11 

Nervous 

symptoms 9.17 , 8.49 


Social Adjustment 
Social standards 10.24 
Social skills 9.74 
Antisocial 

tendencies 9.45 
Family relations 10.54 
School relations 9.37 
Community 

relations 10.04 


Nm NN tN 
Ww A © — 
un wo an 


_ 
~ 
No) 


Number of 
children 143 127 170 60 





dren made a significantly higher mean score than both town and rural 
children on this component, although there were no significant dif- 
ferences between urban and suburban children nor between rural 
and town children. 

Sense of personal freedom: The individual has a sense of freedom 
when he is reasonably free in the determination of his activities and 
his basic way of life. There were no significant differences among 
urban, suburban, town, and rural children on this component of 
personal adjustment. 
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Feeling of belonging: A sense of belonging results from being loved 
by one’s family, and from experiencing good interpersonal relations 
with friends and people in general. Both urban and suburban children 
received significantly higher mean scores on this component than both 
rural and town children.!° 

Withdrawing tendencies: The person who is sensitive, lonely, and 
timid, and who substitutes a fantasy world for real life is abnormal. 
The normal person is relatively free from such traits. Both urban and 
suburban children showed significant superiority over both town and 
rural children in this respect.™ 

Nervous symptoms: Insomnia, eye strain, chronic fatigue, and loss 
of appetite are nervous symptoms that frequently result from emotional 
conflicts. Both urban and suburban children made significantly more 
favorable scores than town children on this component.!? 

Concerning the social adjustment half of the test, both urban and 
suburban children scored significantly higher than town children, but 
there were no other significant differences. When a comparison is made 
on the basis of mean scores yielded on each component, however, a 
number of other important group differences were revealed. 

Social standards: Social adjustment involves subordination of one’s 
wishes to the needs of the group and recognition of the rights of 
others. The individual who behaves thus knows what is right and 
wrong in his group. The only significant difference in test scores was 
between urban and town children, with urban children scoring sig- 
nificantly higher than town children. 

Social skills: The socially skillful person deals diplomatically with 
strangers and friends and shows a liking for people by inconveniencing 
himself to help them. Both urban and suburban children were sig- 
nificantly superior to both town and rural children in this respect. 

Antisocial tendencies: The antisocial child is typically disobedient, 
quarrelsome, destructive, and has a tendency to bully others. He 
derives satisfaction out of being unfair and hurting others. Urban 
children made significantly more favorable scores than town children 
on this component, and suburban children manifested - significant 
superiority over both town and rural children. 

Family relations: The person who has feelings of belonging and has 
a sense of security and self-respect in his relationships with other 
members of his family may be said to have desirable family relation- 
ships. Both urban and suburban children made significantly higher 
mean scores than town children.’ 


“Difference in urban and rural scores significant at the .05 level. 

"Both the difference in urban and rural scores and suburban and rural scores were 
significant at the .05 level. 

“Urban and town difference significant at the .05 level. 

“Suburban and town difference significant at the .05 level. 
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School relations: The child who enjoys being with other students, 
feels that his teachers like him, and finds his school work commensurate 
with his level of ability and interest, is well adjusted to his school. 
Suburban children showed significant superiority over urban, town, 
and rural children in this respect, with the greatest differences being 
between suburban and town children. Urban children scored signifi- 
cantly higher than town children in school relations.'* 

Community relations: A child who mingles happily with his neigh- 
bors, takes pride in his community, and has respect for laws and regu- 
lations is well adjusted to his community. Urban children were sig- 
nificantly superior to town children in community relations.'® 

To summarize, suburban children scored highest on the greatest 
number of traits of the groups tested. They manifested significant 
superiority over town children in self reliance, sense of personal worth, 
feelings of belonging, freedom from withdrawal tendencies, freedom 
from nervous symptoms, social skills, freedom from antisocial tenden- 
cies, family relations, and school relations. Almost as frequently sub- 
urban children made higher mean scores than rural children, with 
suburban children scoring significantly higher than rural children in 
sense of personal worth, feelings of belonging, freedom from with- 
drawal tendencies, social skills, freedom from antisocial tendencies, 
and school relations. Suburban children showed a significant superior- 
ity over urban children on only one component—school relations. 

Urban children were next in superiority over children from other 
areas. Children living in urban areas showed significant superiority 
over town children in feelings of belonging, freedom from nervous 
symptoms, freedom from withdrawal tendencies, family relations, social 
standards, social skills, freedom from antisocial tendencies, school rela- 
tions, and community relations. Urban children were significantly 
superior to rural children in feelings of belonging, freedom from with- 
drawal tendencies, and in social skills. Town children scored sig- 
nificantly lower than any other group on almost all components, and 
rural children manifested significant superiority over only one other 
group, and then on only one component—trural children were superior 
to town childen in self-reliance. 

Typically the highest scores were achieved by suburban children; 
urban children were second highest; rural children were third; and 
town children were fourth. It is of interest to note that there were 
almost no significant differences between either urban and suburban 
children or between town and rural children. Nevertheless, the null 
hypothesis stated earlier—there are no significant differences among 
urban, suburban, town, and rural children in degrees of personality 
adjustment—is not supported by the empirical data. 

An analysis of the literature reveals four earlier studies to ascertain 


“Significant at .05 level. *I bid. 
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the relationship between urban and rural residence and personality. 
Mangus, using the 1942 edition of the California Test of Personality, 
found that urban children differed unfavorably from farm children 
in a number of ways. “Farm children...were more self reliant, they 
had a greater sense of personal worth, a greater sense of belonging, 
greater freedom from withdravying tendencies and nervous symptoms. 
Also they showed evidence of greater social skills and rated superior 
in school and community relations.”?6 Mangus’ findings were based 
on test results of 285 children who lived in a town of 17,000; 573 rural 
nonfarm children; and 371 farm children. 

Iowa State College researchers, also using the 1942 edition of the 
California Test of Personality, tested 642 children in Hamilton County, 
Iowa, in 1950, of which 485 children lived in a town of 7,600, and 157 
lived in rural areas.17 Negligible differences were found between mean 
adjustment scores made by these two groups. 

Still another study, however, using the California Test of Person- 
ality, 1953 edition, with quite small samples, found that urban chil- 
dren were slightly superior to rural children. The data are based 
upon a study made in 1956 of 74 children living in Marshalltown, 
Iowa, a town of 20,000, and 55 children living in a rural area adjoining 
Marshalltown. “Surprisingly, the urban children scored higher than 
the rural children on all components of the California Test, but for the 
samples used in this investigation, only one of the differences was 
reliable. ...If a larger sample had been used, it is possible that some 
of the other differences noted might have been significant.”!8 

The Rogers test of personality adjustment was used in a four-state 
investigation.!® Data were gathered from 256 children in Iowa, Ohio, 
Kansas, and Wisconsin from two strata of population, rural areas and 
towns in the 2,500 to 10,000 range. No significant differences in per- 
sonality existed among farm, rural nonfarm, and urban children, 
except in daydreaming. Urban children had the most active fantasy 
life, rural nonfarm children an intermediate degree, and farm children 
showed the least degree of daydreaming. 

With the exception of Mangus’ study, our study is in agreement with 
all of these previous studies, which show only slight or negligible dif- 
ferences in personality between rural children and children in villages 
and towns. Our study, however, reveals many significant differences in 
personality between children in a small urban place or a rural area 
and children in a‘large urban area. 


A. R. Mangus, “Personality Adjustment of Rural and Urban Children,” Reader 
in Urban Sociology, ed. by Paul K. Hatt and Albert J. Reiss, Jr. (Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1951), p. 614. 

"1. G. Burchinal et al., “Adjustment Characteristics of Rural and Urban Chil- 
dren,” American Sociological Review, XXII (1957), 83. 

8] bid., p. 84. 

I bid., pp. 84-86. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Considerable speculation has been made as to the advantages of 
the rural way of life over the urban way of life from the standpoint 
of personality development of the child. The author, however, would 
like to challenge this point of view and tentatively present the hypo- 
thesis that the advantages of the urban way of life over the rural way 
of life are such as should be expected to lead to better personal and 
social adjustment in the city. The reasons for this position are as fol- 
lows: (1) the urban environment provides a wider range of social and 
cultural contacts; (2) urbanites are typically more in contact with the 
mass media than are rural people; (3) schools in urban areas typically 
have better curricula, libraries, recreational programs, longer school 
terms, higher teachers’ salaries, and use more visual aids. Of course, 
more research is needed to demonstrate conclusively that personality 
development is significantly influenced by different residential settings 
and to discover what specific causal factors are involved. 

Assuming that there are personality differentials among people in 
large cities and small urban places or rural areas, they may be expected 
to decline due to (1) the spread of urban values and the urban way 
of life to rural areas, (2) the growing impact of the mass media on 
virtually every area of society, especially the rural areas, and (3) the 
equalization of educational opportunities between urban and rural 
areas.*° Nevertheless, there remain some rather important differences 


between rural and at least large urban areas which may be expected 
to yield significant differences in personal and social adjustment. 


*L. G. Burchinal et al., op. cit., p. 87. 
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AN APPRAISAL BY STUDENTS OF RURAL 
SOCIOLOGY TEACHING 


THIS report deals with students’ evaluation of instruction in rural sociology. 
It is based on questionnaire data obtained from a sample of 200 undergradu- 
ates in rural sociology classes in public and private colleges and universities 
from each of the major regions of the United States. Since analyses failed to 
show consistent variations between private and public or large and small 
schools, or between regions, the report deals mainly with the sample as a 
whole. Questions answered by the students relate to reasons for taking a rural 
sociology course, how the course was conducted, how it should be conducted, 
and how students rate the course. 


WHY STUDENTS ENROLL 


Almost half give “interest” as their reason for taking rural sociology; for 
a third, the course is required for a major or minor. One-fourth enrolled in it 
because they considered it of value in their anticipated vocation; others 
report taking it for self-improvement. For teachers it should be heartening to 
note that “interest” leads both “utilitarian contribution” to one’s future work 
and “curriculum requirement” as a reason for choosing the course. 


TEACHING TECHNIQUES, DISTRIBUTION OF CLASS 
TIME AND COVERAGE 


All students report the use of examinations, although two-thirds of the 
students report having a maximum of two examinations per term. The remain- 
ing third report having at least one examination per month; none report 
weekly examinations. Practically all are required to submit at least one 
written report for the course. 

Forty per cent report the use of guest instructors or lecturers up to once a 
month. Other techniques in the order of frequency with which reported are: 
field work or field trips, visual aids, panels, forums or debates, radio or TV 
broadcasts, recordings, and laboratory work. 

In the students’ opinion, a considerably better distribution in use of class 
time could be achieved. Almost one-half of the students prefer less time for 
lectures, approximately one-half favor more discussion, more than one-half 
favor greater use of field trips, visual aids, and panel discussions. On the other 
hand one in five calls for more lectures, and another two in five like the status 
quo. Almost all would like at least as much, if not more, classroom discussion 
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and other nonlecture types of classroom activity. Only in the few cases where 
practically all class time is reportedly given to nonlecture activity was there 
objection to its extension. Further examination of the data indicates that the 
preference for nonlecture activities often reflects reaction to poorly organized 
and inadequately presented lectures rather than to lectures per se. 

Is the coverage of the course as comprehensive as students desire? For about 
half the students the answer is yes, for one-fourth, no! The remaining fourth 
express no opinion. 

No library reading is required of slightly more than half of the students. 
Two-thirds feel that the amount of collateral reading currently required is 
about right, one-fourth that there should be more, and the rest call for less. 


GRADING 


Most students are satisfied with the weight given in grading to reports, 
papers, and major examinations. Nevertheless, only about one-third are satis- 
fied with the weight given each to quizzes, discussion, progress, attendance, and 
attitude. Although there is some disagreement among these students, signifi- 
cant proportions prefer that more weight be given to discussion, progress, 
attitude, field work, reports, and papers. Thus, the sizeable minority which 
favors disturbing the status quo, prefers more emphasis on class participation 
and less on major examinations. 

With regard to type of examination, approximately one-third would like 
modifications. Of these, a significant majority prefers more, rather than fewer, 
multiple choice, matching, and short write-in answer-type questions. Less use 
of true-false type questions would be preferred. 

With regard to the frequency of examinations, seven in ten consider the 
situation to their liking; practically all the rest want more examinations. 


THE TEXT, INSTRUCTOR, AND COURSE IN GENERAL 


Most students’ rate texts and instructors in rural sociology as average or 
better. Texts are rated very high by 10 per cent, high by 37 per cent and 
average by 44 per cent, leaving only 9 per cent of the students ranking rural 
sociology texts low or very low. Instructors are ranked similarly. Thus, about 
nine out of every ten students rate their instructor and text in rural sociology 
as average or better. 

On the other hand, the material in the course is considered more inter- 
esting than that of other courses by only 20 per cent, about as interesting by 
55 per cent, but less interesting than material in other courses by 25 per cent. 
The material is held to be less valuable than that in other courses by approxi- 
mately one-third, about as valuable by 55 per cent, and more valuable by only 
13 per cent. Almost seven of every ten students consider the material as inter- 
esting and valuable as that received in other courses. 

A generally favorable evaluation is also reflected in that of every ten, seven 
would advise their friends to take the course as an elective, two wouldn't 
and one is undecided. 

Of those whose opinion of the course changed upon taking it, three-fourths 
report now thinking better of it, one-fourth worse. 

The course is considered about average in difficulty and in its demand for 
outside work. However, one-fourth think there ought to be less emphasis on 
the memorizing of dates and figures. 
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STUDENTS’ SUGGESTIONS 


The students’ most frequent suggestion for making rural sociology interest- 
ing and meaningful is to make the material more concrete through use of 
anecdotes, slides, and movies depicting rural life. They suggest that students 
from rural areas be called on more for accounts of their experiences. Others 
call for weekend trips into rural communities with visits in rural homes. 

The students object to a pessimistic presentation. They ask for “a broader 
view of rural life,” for solutions to its problems, for more about rural people 
and ‘ess of figures, graphs, and pure theory. Among topics given inadequate 
coverage in their opinion are federal government programs, consequences of 
contemporary social change, farmer organizations, current rural social prob- 
lems, and suburbanization. 


CONCLUSIONS AND COMMENTS 


Surveys of student opinions of courses—or of other aspects of college life— 
are always weighted by an unknown element which makes evaluation difficult. 
Who are the ones who “gripe” the most? If it is the good student, the criti- 
cisms may be taken more seriously than if it is the poor student casting about 
for a “devil” to blame for his inadequate performance. But criticisms arising 
from surveys of this sort can be helpful in evaluating the level of instruction. 
In this admittedly limited survey, the items which brought forth a significant 
response were: 

1. Less time for lecture and more for discussion. 

2. More time for field trips, visual aids, and panel discussion. 

3. More weight in grading to participation in class discussion, attitude, 
progress in the course, and laboratory-type exercises. 

4. More of the objective type (other than true-false) examinations. 

5. Less emphasis on “figures” and “mere facts.” 

Each teacher of the subject will have to evaluate himself in regard to these 
criticisms. He will also need to evaluate the criticisms themselves. For 
example, students have a tendency to avoid writing essay-type examinations, 
preferring those which require only placing a mark in what they think may 
be the correct box. Should the teacher defer to the students’ judgment? 

Also, one has to evaluate the student aversion to “memorizing facts.” Cer- 
tainly, a mere recital of a list of figures is deadly unless the figures are illum- 
inated by the discussion of their social implications. The challenge of teaching 
is to expose the student to factual information in such a way as to inspire 
interest. 

Marvin J. Taves and Lowry NELSON 
Department of Rural Sociology 
University of Minnesota 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND INTRODUCTORY 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY COURSES* 


IN recent years the field of rural sociology has been drastically modified to 
reflect the rapidly changing character of rural life. As a result, many colleges 


*A revision of a paper presented at the annual meeting of the Rural Sociological 
Society, Pullman, Washington, August 24, 1958. 
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and universities are currently reorganizing the teaching of their courses in 
rural sociology. Little is known about the present content of these courses, 
the methods being used in teaching them, and the characteristics and needs 
of students enrolling in them. 

More introductory rural sociology courses are taught in American colleges 
and universities than any other course in rural sociology. The importance 
of the introductory course is further emphasized by the fact that few students 
major in rural sociology as freshmen. The introductory course plays a major 
role in exposing students to the field. One way in which we might increase 
the numbers and quality of graduate students and other personnel in rural 
sociology is to improve our instruction in undergraduate courses. 

The purposes of this note are: (1) to determine the characteristics and needs 
of the present audience enrolled in introductory rural sociology courses; (2) 
to determine the content of these courses; and (3) to determine the teaching 
methods now being used. 

Members of the Rural Sociological Society were sources of information for 
the present study. Questionnaires were mailed to 175 names selected from the 
official 1957 membership list. An attempt was made to select a member from 
each educational institution that was represented on the membership list. 
The cover letter requested the recipient to pass the questionnaire to the appro- 
priate staff member teaching the introductory course. One hundred and 
twenty-nine responses were received, which was about a 75 per cent response. 
Fifty institutions indicated they did not have an introductory course, and 
two questionnaires were only partially complete. Therefore, the present find- 
ings are based upon returns from 77 institutions which offer introductory 
courses in rural sociology. About half of these are land-grant institutions. 


THE AUDIENCE 


The audience enrolled in introductory rural sociology courses in the 
United States is characterized by heterogeneity rather than homogeneity. The 
students are in various stages of academic training. In order of decreasing 
frequency the audience is composed of juniors, seniors, sophomores, graduate 
students, and freshmen. 

The audience is large in size. The 77 institutions in our sample enrolled 
more than 3,500 students in introductory rural sociology courses in 1957. The 
audience contains few rural sociology majors. It is mainly a “service course.” 
The six most common majors enrolling in the course are: general sociology, 
general education, religion, agricultural education, home economics, and 
agricultural economics. 

It is more common for students to “elect” the introductory rural sociology 
course than for it to be required. About 33 per cent of the students in intro- 
ductory rural sociology courses are required to enroll. For much of the audi- 
ence, the Introductory course is also the “terminal” course in sociology and 
rural sociology. Only about 31 per cent of the audience enroll in a further 
course. 

About 43 per cent of the students enrolled in introductory rural sociology 
courses have not previously enrolled in a course in principles of sociology. 
This means that for these students their “introduction’ to rural sociology is 
also their introduction to sociology. 
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Two-thirds of the introductory rural sociology courses in the United States 
are three credit, semester courses. The typical course averages about 33 hour- 
long class periods. 

Enrollment in the course varies from 30 to 300 per year among the various 
institutions. Individual sections are consistently small. About 25 per cent of 
them have 15 students or fewer; and 81 per cent have 35 students or fewer. 
In these days of large enrollments, it appears that rural sociology classes have 
not been adversely affected by overcrowding. Reasons for this small size of 
sections may lie in an emphasis on the discussion method of teaching as well 
as in a lack of student interest. 


COURSE CONTENT 


The most popular titles for introductory rural sociology courses in the 
United States are “Rural Sociology,” or “Sociology of Rural Life.” The main 
objectives or purposes for the introductory rural sociology courses vary widely. 
Content analysis’ was used to classify the course objectives into six main types, 
which are presented in Table 1. 


Table 7. Objectives of introductory rural sociology courses 





Course objective Y 





Study social change in rural society ...........2... 19 
Stress the institutional approach. . . . . yet wea ‘ 18 
Teach an appreciation and understanding of vesel life 1 cafe 16 
Emphasize rural social problems. . . . , 14 
Teach sociological principles with a rural application >> ; 13 
Make rural-urban comparisons ........... , 6 
Other objectives 5 oe Manes te: 14 

Total ee ae ae ae eee a el IN Pe ey 100 





The number of class periods devoted to each topic in the introductory rural 
sociology course is also characterized by great heterogeneity. For example, 
while two institutions devote ten class periods to the study of the rural com- 
munity, there are eight other institutions that do not include any treatment of 
the rural community in their course. The ten major topics included in intro- 
ductory rural sociology courses are listed in the order of the number of class 
periods devoted to each in Table 2. 

These topics follow rather closely the chapter headings of the major rural 
sociological textbooks. There is considerable evidence that the introductory 
rural sociology course is mainly a “textbook” course in that little is included 
in the course that is not in the textbook. 


TEACHING METHODS 


By far the most prevalent manner of teaching the introductory rural soci- 
ology course is by lecture and classroom recitation. Approximately three- 


1Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis in Communication Research (Glencoe, II1.: 
Free Press, 1952). 
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Table 2. Major topics included in introductory rural sociology courses 





Average No. of 





Major topics class periods 

eee ee ae ee ee es ee 3.2 
6. a 4a, oe le Ce Re 6 ORE eS oe ee 2.6 
694 6 be ee 6 OR e669. 4 coh Oe es ee 2.2 
2 a a leita © wav oes & ol eee és & 2% 2.2 
Government agencies (including Extension Service) ...... . 1.9 
st 5 if w + h + te, ke A eke ee ee ee: a 1.9 
se is 6% Sk 8 Om ee ko 1.8 
ee ee ee ee 1.6 
a ee a ae er ey ee ee ee Serer 1.5 
Peimary and sccomdery growps 2. ww tt ttt tt tes 1.4 

te oA ia 12.7 


re 





fourths of all courses taught are conducted in this manner. Student committees 
and reports, field trips, and resource persons, and films are used sparingly. 
Over one-fourth never use field trips or films. These findings would suggest 
heavy reliance on textbooks and other printed material. Only slightly more 
than one-half of the instructors use any dittoed or mimeographed material 
to supplement standard texts. 

Most teachers were rather critical of rural sociology textbooks in terms of 
their ability to create interest. However, it must be pointed out that we asked 
the respondents to be critical. Several comments reflected a lack of student 
interest and low readability: 

The lack of personal identification of the student's experiences with what he 
reads makes texts boring, dull, etc. 

I believe some texts are too technical and advanced in methodology to create the 
best interest for the student who is just introduced to this field. 


Respondents in the present study were asked to suggest improvements in 
the content of introductory rural sociology textbooks. 

1. Several suggested that the present material on the concepts of “conflict,” 
“co-operation,” and “accommodation” should be eliminated along with the 
emphasis on numbers, e.g., population and farm size. 

2. Others stated that rural sociology textbooks should be broadened to 
include more of the nonfarm aspects of rural life, e.g., suburbanization and 
rural nonfarm society. 

3. Many respondents felt that there was a dearth of sociological concepts 
and principles included in most textbooks. 

4. Another common criticism was that most textbooks evidenced a regional 
bias, most often of the Midwestern variety. 

5. Reflecting the recently awakened interest in foreign agriculture, many 
rural sociologists suggested that textbooks should include more material 
concerning rural society in other countries. 

6. Lastly, some respondents would like to see rural sociology textbooks 
include sections on culture and personality. 
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One can readily see that an underlying problem with textbooks is keeping 
them attuned to current social changes in rural life. This is particularly 
noticeable in subject areas which are concerned with numerical data, such 
as population, migration, and size of farms. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


The findings of the study indicate that introductory rural sociology courses 
are in a period of rapid overhaul. The “farm-living” frame of reference is 
being modified to include the sociological study of rural suburbia and the 
reciprocal influences of rural and urban, as well as the international char- 
acter of modern rural sociology. 

As might be expected, teaching methods and textbooks have not kept pace 
with these changes. Experienced instructors point out that some textbooks 
have a farm bias, are out of date, wordy, and too detailed, and are lacking in 
international orientation. Some of these criticisms are unavoidable due to 
rapid change in the subject matter of rural sociology. Textbooks and courses 
change more slowly than does rural society. There is a “cultural lag.” 

As differences disappear between rural and urban, we must expect con- 
tinued modification of rural sociology courses away from the isolated farm- 
living” reference. General sociological principles apply to rural sociology as 
well as to industrial sociology, criminology, and family. The uniqueness of 
rural social institutions is not as definitive now as a few short years ago. This 
is not to say that the subject matter of rural sociology is disappearing; merely 
that the subject matter is changing and expanding to reflect trends in our 
whole society. 

With this in mind, it can be seen that standard texts which take years to 
write, publish, and distribute can contain but general principles, trends, and 
reference materials. Even so, they must be revised frequently. Detail, regional 
application, and current statistics must be furnished by the enterprising 
instructor. This can be accomplished through use of locally prepared mate- 
rials, class panels, local resource persons, slides, and field trips. In general, 
classes are small enough to allow considerable flexibility in the arrangement 
of such activities. It has been the experience of the authors that much of the 
criticism by laymen concerning the elementary, “common-sense” nature of 
sociology can be turned into appreciative understanding by proper use of 
such techniques. 

Everett M. Rocers and Joun P. CLark 
Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 
Ohio State University 
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OBSERVATIONS ON ADOPTION STUDIES 
REPORTED IN JUNE, 1958, ISSUE 


THE simultaneous publication of a number of farm practice adoption studies 
in the June, 1958, issue of Rurat SocioLocy served the purpose for me, and 
perhaps for many others, of pointing out that a new level has been reached 
in this area of research. While we may not be justified in calling this rather 
loosely connected body of information a theory in any sense, I am inclined 
to think that the status of this information approaches middle-range theory. 

As a preface to the following remarks, let me summarize somewhat crudely, 
several important clusters of characteristics of practice adopters which have 
been isolated in repeated studies in different parts of the country, according 
to various articles in this issue. These might be stated as follows: (1) a large, 
mechanized, profitable enterprise (including acreage, size herd, acres of crop- 
land, machinery, gross and net income); (2) high economic and social status 
or class on the part of the adopter (including level of living, land tenure, 
formal education, social participation, prestige ratings, all of which corrrelate 
in studies of many kinds other than adoption); (3) a set of values toward farm- 
ing which typically include an emphasis on the profit motive, and a “rational” 
or “scientific” attitude toward farm management and methods for the achieve- 
ment of profit (including attitudes toward credit, toward the future of farming, 
toward making money, regarding the enterprise as a problem-solving busi- 
ness, and choice of what judges deem “rational” solutions to problems); and 
(4) “professionalism,” which we might define in terms of quantity and quality 
of contacts with scientific farming organizations and sources of information. 
These would include high contact with mass media sources of farm infor- 
mation and a large number of contacts with the extension service and farm 
organizations. These sources of information, whether of an organizational or 
mass media nature, emphasize national or state levels of organization, rational 
methods, scientifically tested methods, mechanized methods, long-range invest- 
ment in the enterprise, improved quality and quantity of production, and new 
methods and techniques requiring change. The frequency of contact with 
these sources of professionalism correlates with adoption. But also the quality 
of contacts—for instance, actual participation; attendance at meetings, dis- 
plays, or demonstrations; conversations with agents; expressed confidence in 
extension methods and personnel—correlate with adoption. 
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When we turn to the subject of causation, it becomes immediately obvious 
that having an excellent enterprise and upper-class status predispose persons 
to having certain values toward, and types of, contacts with profitable sci- 
entific farming. Likewise, having certain values and contacts with profitable sci- 
entific farming, within the limits of practical possibility, helps persons achieve 
better enterprises and higher-class status. Therefore, each set of characteristics 
is very probably causal of the other in a real sense. 

However, this leaves with us a practical problem and a theoretical problem. 
To state it in another way, what are the next research steps in developing a 
theory of culture change, and what are the implications of this research for 
applied sociology? 

While realizing that at times contacts cause adoption among lower-class 
farmers who are not already predisposed, we might nonetheless go so far as to 
say that in the main those farmers who already have a well-managed scientific 
enterprise, a scientific business and farming education continue to follow well- 
established patterns of behavior by adopting new practices which will fit these 
established patterns. 

This is not a new idea, of course. I have heard it stated by colleagues too 
numerous to name. I simply restate an old idea in terms of the best current 
evidence. 

However, what are the implications of this position? First of all, it has been 
shown that the upper-class scientific farmer reads and heeds mass media, and 
adopts regardless of contacts. This could lead to an economizing of extension 
contacts with such persons, who probably now consume a larger than neces- 
sary proportion of the extension agent's time and effort. These persons can be 
reached by mass media alone and left to organize themselves, which they 
would undoubtedly do in any case. If they feel the need of professional con- 
sultation, the probability is that they will take any necessary steps to obtain it. 

Secondly, there arises a question of the natural] and fixed limits of a small 
and poor! quality enterprise. Perhaps many such enterprises should for their 
own, andi for the national economy's sake, go out of business. Perhaps those 
which reraain in operation despite contra-indications, should have different 
and moré limited aims. For instance, perhaps they should aim at security 
rather than profit, friendly support of kin and peers rather than formal social 
and economic organization contacts. Perhaps warm and comfortable social 
relations, ‘leisure time, and a limited but dependable income are more real- 
istic aims, than profit, progress, and status. 

Similarly, perhaps we should recognize that farming, like an increasingly 
large number of other trades, technical occupations, or professions, requires 
a minimum individual capacity and training. Persons with less than minimum 
capacity and training cannot hope to succeed in farming any more than in 
building construction, welding, pharmacology, college teaching, or the like. 
Perhaps some individuals now in this occupation should change to some other, 
less-demanding vocation. 

This leads to a further point. Besides the two types of farms—the very 
profitable and the very unprofitable—that we have mentioned, there is a 
third kind—the “family farm’”—which is profitable but not upper-class. The 
existence of this type of farm introduces a further idea. In addition to the 
scientific yalidity of a new technique in an experimental situation, we need 


) 
' 
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further information about its social context and economic implications. If 
we may compare wth factory production for a moment, a producer of textile 
machinery would not be prepared to claim that a given piece of machinery 
will produce greater profits for all kinds of factories of all sizes and capacities. 
Neither, then will a given farm practice. “Scientific” farming thus far has 
emphasized particular techniques without regard to the enterprise as a whole. 
Perhaps now the agricultural economist or business management person 
should evaluate a given practice in terms of whether and when an enterprise 
of a certain capacity should adopt it. 

For instance, possibly a farmer with less land, capital, or individual capacity 
can make a profit only when new seed or equipment has become low-priced, 
or when it has been tested repeatedly and represents only a 5 per cent risk 
instead of 20 per cent risk, or when it has been perfected so that it is ten times 
easier to use and no high degree of skill is necessary for its success. While these 
factors are given some consideration now, perhaps more attention to these 
points is needed: first, an evaluation of the enterprise as a whole, including 
capital, land, and the farmer’s individual capacity; second, advice on new 
practices in terms of differential adoption by different classes of enterprises. 
To put it differently, the current philosophy regarding adoption seems to be 
a simple, “the more, the better.” Perhaps a more complicated optimum 
formula should be developed. 

Turning to the theoretical implications, we have already pointed out the 
correlation among the four main factors leading to adoption. This indicates 
that many factors in a long family and personal history have contributed to 
the development of a certain jtype of farmer—with a good enterprise, high 
status, scientific training and attitudes, and profit motives. Further, we might 
speculate that these factors are all part of a single and complex variable and 
that it is impossible to change one without consideration of all factors. To 
try to change a single factor and in a short-range program is analogous to a 
symptom approach to disease therapy. Rather the status of a given farmer 
needs to be accepted as a given, and efforts toward him made in terms of what 
he is now and is likely to remain. 

Long-range change or wide-spread change would then be a matter of a 
long-range program. This would involve recognition of the fact, for instance, 
that steady information of a scientific nature over a period of twenty-five 
years would lead to a widespread, but modest, change—we would not be 
changing only one practice, but a whole set of values and a whole way of life. 
Secondly, increased emphasis could be put on youth groups, education of 
youth, information written for youth. Thirdly, a particularistic (or single 
practice) approach to change would be de-emphasized, and a general approach 
to values and value-bearing institutions would be developed. 

Theoretically, then, we need to see how to break into the circle of causation 
among the various aspects of the variable or among various closely related 
variables. This would mean of course a continuing effort to define these 
variables more precisely, but also rather increased efforts on mass and indi- 
vidual mobility studies, and studies of group-level or institutional-level 
changes. 

RuTH YOUNG 
Lemon Grove, California 
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CHILDREN’S ATTITUDES TOWARD 
BEDROOM SHARING 


THERE are at least two professional fields in which the question of sharing 
bedroom; by siblings is raised. The social psychologist is interested in the 
relationships between sharing and the development of the child. The archi- 
tect is interested from the standpoint of space allocation within the house. 
In the absence of research results, we tend to accept the standard that “single 
sleeping tooms are desirable, if economic limitations permit, for all individuals 
other than husband and wife.” 

An opportunity for a preliminary study of the question developed during 
the summer of 1956 at an annual 4-H Club conference. As a part of thé pro- 
gram a short questionnaire was given to the audience. The exploratory nature 
of the study, the method used to gather the data, and the restriction of the 
sample should be kept in mind in considering the results. 


BACKGROUND DATA 


The sample consisted of 391 youngsters. By age they were distributed as 
follows: 68 per cent, 15-16 years; 7 per cent, younger than 15; 25 per cent, 
older than 16. One-third were boys. Half lived on farms; a quarter in open 
country but not on farms; another quarter in cities or towns. By occupations 
the fathers could be classified as follows: farmers, 42 per cent; skilled laborers, 
18 per cent; business owners or executives, 14 per cent; unskilled laborers, 12 
per cent; professional workers, 9 per cent; clerks or salespersons, 5 per cent. 
In terms of number of children the families divided as follows: one, 9 per 
cent; two, 30 per cent; three, 32 per cent; four, 15 per cent; five or more, 14 
per cent. The average number was three. 

The families were relatively young and relatively large in comparison with 
national averages. In urban situtations similar families tend to be mobile, 
seeking increased space as they grow,’ but this group has had fewer oppor- 
tunities to change houses, because most live in rural locations. 


SHARING PATTERNS 


All items on the questionnaire were asked in terms of experiences in sharing 
a bedroom for a period of a year or longer. Shorter periods were ignored. Of 
the total sample 77 per cent had shared at one time or another. Of the remain- 
ing 23 per cent, 9 per cent were the only children in the family. Thus only 
14 per cent who had brothers or sisters had never shared a room for a period 
of a year or longer during one or more of the four stages about which they 
were questioned: preschool, elementary school, junior high, senior high. 
There was no significant difference between boys and girls in reported sharing. 

Most of the sharing was with a sibling of the same sex, but 18 per cent 
of those who shared reported sharing with a sibling of the opposite sex. Of 
the 55 youngsters in this group, 42 per cent shared before school, 60 per cent 
during elementary school, 13 per cent during junior high, and 13 per cent 
during high school. Many shared during more than one period. 


American Public Health Association, Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, 
Planning the Home for Occupancy (Chicago, Ill.: Public Administration Service, 
1950). 

*Peter H. Rossi, Why Families Move (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955). 
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Sharing with relatives other than siblings was distributed as follows: parent, 
6 per cent of all who shared; grandparent, 3 per cent; other (aunt, uncle, 
cousin), 7 per cent. Children tended to share with parents only during the 
preschool period, but the cases of sharing with grandparents and other rela- 
tives were about evenly distributed by age category. In a few cases a child 
shared with a parent or sibling in the early years and with a grandparent or 
other relative later. Sharing with adults, particularly parents, seems to be 
much more frequent in other parts of the world. Such is the case in Sweden, 
for example.’ 

Most of those who shared a room (81 per cent) had their own beds, but 
19 per cent shared a bed as well as a room. Most of those who shared a room 
shared with but one other person (74 per cent), but 22 per cent reported 
sharing with two others and 4 per cent with three or more. 


REASONS FOR SHARING 


In answer to the question “Why did you share a bedroom?” virtually all 
(95 per cent) responded, “lack of space.” The following comments are illus- 
trative: “With seven members in the family and three bedrooms, I guess 
we had to,” “The house had only two bedrooms, one for the parents and one 
for the kids,” “Because we only had two bedrooms, small one for my parents 
and the large one for myself, two brothers, sister and grandmother,” “We have 
only one bedroom so us kids sleep on a porch.” 

There were about 5 per cent who shared bedrooms when they had an 
alternative of not sharing. These were about equally divided among young- 
sters who preferred the arrangement and those whose parents made the deci- 
sion. In general it is clear that children’s bedroom sharing was not voluntary 
and was required by the physical limitations of the house. A recent urban 
housing study has found that statistically there is not much overcrowding. 
That which does occur, however, can be found in houses with higher than the 
average number of children,‘ a condition which occurs in this sample in a 
somewhat exaggerated form. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD SHARING 


When asked how they liked sharing a bedroom, 13 per cent reported liking 
it “very much” and 39 per cent indicated they liked to share “some.” This 
52 per cent is considered a positive group. Of the remaining 48 per cent, 17 
per cent reported they disliked sharing “very much” while 31 per cent indi- 
cated they disliked it “some.” This is called the negative group. To determine 
factors related to attitudes toward sharing, the positive and negative groups 
were compared in terms of their responses to other questions (Table !). There 
were no significant differences between the two groups in place of residence 
(i.e., rural or urban), number of siblings or ordinal position of the respondent, 
the relative with whom the room was shared, the number of sharees, or the 
use of the same or separate beds. 

Siblings of the same sex reported a more favorable attitude toward sharing 
than those of the opposite sex. When brothers shared, or when sisters shared, 
about 50 per cent of each group reported positive attitudes toward sharing. 


*Lennart Holm, Familj och Bostad, sammarized in English in att bo as a special 
issue of Plan, HSB: Bromma, Sweden: s Riksférbund, 1956. 
‘Louis Winnich, American Housing and Its Use (New York: Wiley, 1957). 
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Table 1. Significance of differences, by the chi-square test, between positive and 
negative groups in terms of certain other factors 








Significance 

Factor level 
Age . we. ks ee ee ee ‘ 01 
Relationship with shares eo a Be ee a 01 
Effect of sharing on relationship with sharee . ‘es : .01 
Effect of sharing on ability to understand and get along with others 01 
Sharing by siblings of the same sex vs. — of the opposite sex. 02 
Shared bed vs.own bed ........ “ : .06 
Residence: rural vs. urban. ies 3 era 20 
Number shared with. ...... . ee. , 55 
Relative with whom shared . . pe ae Pera e oe ot eon ; .72 
PE ate se a OS's e550 Ak a ey eS ieee 82 
Ordinal position . . mee A ee nee de Gn ee Aad te .87 
WAG eos @ tte im teetel ot vac Rea ene We a eee an nae .97 





However, when brothers and sisters shared, a substantially smaller number 
(31 per cent) rated themselves in the positive group. 

The age of the respondent seemed to exert an influence on attitudes toward 
sharing. There was a significant difference at the .01 level between the num- 
ber of 15- or 16-year-olds who liked to share (44 per cent) and the number 
of 17- and 18-year-olds who liked to share (65 per cent). The 13- and 14-year- 
olds were much like the 15- and 16-year-olds although the numbers were too 
small to be significant. 


INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


One of the factors most significantly related to attitudes toward sharing 
was the relationship between roommates. The largest percentage of those who 
reported an “excellent” or “good” relationship had a positive attitude toward 
sharing, 77 per cent and 62 per cent respectively. Only 25 per cent of those 
who reported a “fair” relationship and none of those who reported “poor” 
or “very poor” liked to share. 

Two questions were included to examine the effects of sharing on the 
relationship of the participants. The first put the query directly. More than 
half (56 per cent) indicated their relationship with the sharee had “‘some- 
what improved” while another 19 per cent said it was “much improved.” 
Only 16 per cent said it was “poorer,” and the remaining 9 per cent wrote 
“no effect.” The second question asked how the experience affected ability 
to understand and get along with others in general. One third, 33 per cent, 
thought it “much improved” and another 58 per cent “somewhat improved.” 
Only 3 per cent and 2 per cent checked “somewhat poorer” and “much 
poorer” respectively. Four per cent wrote in “no effect.” 


ROOM UTILIZATION 


Two questions were asked to gain information about the use of bedrooms 
for play and for study. The response was analyzed by four groups: girls who 
had never shared, boys who had never shared, brothers who shared with 
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brothers, and sisters who shared with sisters. Other groups were too small to 
produce significant results. 


Table 2. Bedroom utilization for play as related to sibling bedroom sharing in per cent 





Never shared Shared 





Utilization 
Boys Girls Brothers Sisters 





MD 6 2 See oe et ee 56 64 36 75 
Infrequent use At a Le ae 44 36 64 25 





Boys who never shared compared with girls who never shared: X* = .35; P < .55. 
Boys who never shared compared with brothers sharing: X* = 2.32; P < .15. 
Girls who never shared compared with sister sharing: X* = 1.53; P < .20. 
Brothers sharing compared with sisters sharing: X* = 28.2; P< .01. 


Table 2 lists usage for play. It reveals a tendency (though not significant) for 
girls who had never shared to use rooms more frequently than the correspond- 
ing group of boys. When brothers shared there was a decrease in usage as 
compared with boys who did not share; when sisters shared there was an 
increase compared with girls who did not share. While neither of these dif- 
ferences was significant in itself, the combined effect makes the difference in 
usage between brothers who shared and sisters who shared significant at the 
01 level. Perhaps the greater utilization by sisters is caused by the sedentary 
nature of indoor play. 

Table 3 lists usage for study. It reveals similarities in all groups, that is, 
differences which are not significant. It also indicates a greater room use for 
study than for play by all groups, an increase which is most evident in the 
case of brothers who shared with each other. 


Table 3. Bedroom utilization for study as related to sibling bedroom sharing in per cent 





Never shared Shared 





Utilization 
Boys Girls Brothers Sisters 





eee ee ee ee 69 80 74 82 
Infrequent use Cee se 31 20 26 18 





Boys who never shared compared with girls who never shared: X* = 2.6; P = < .10. 
Boys who never shared compared with brothers sharing: X* = .22; P = < .60. 
Girls who never shared compared with sister sharing: X* = .11; P = < .72. 
Brothers sharing compared with sisters sharing: X* = 1.59; P = < .20. 


Room utilization data for play and for study were examined from the 
standpoint of the reported relationship between sharees. In the case of play, 
the positive and negative percentages were almost identical for those who 
described their relationships as “excellent,” “good,” or “fair.” There was some 
decrease in positive answers for the very small “poor” and “very poor” groups. 
Breakdowns into brother, sister, and mixed groups produced similar results, 
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indicating that the reported relationship with one’s roommate had little effect 
on room utilization for play. Perhaps the play activities of sharees are essen- 
tially solitary or tend to include visitors rather than the sharee. 

A similar examination of the data for study produced nearly identical 
results, indicating that the reported relationship exerted little influence on 
utilization for study. This result might be expected for an activity which is 
individual by nature. 


DISCUSSION 


The difficulty encountered in developing methodology for a study of space 
utilization in houses in general is evident. This project was undertaken on 
the assumption that by approaching a small segment of the problem insight 
might be gained leading to testable hypotheses. 

Bedroom utilization as practiced is more often than not a random affair that 
depends on need and convenience rather than on knowledge of interpersonal 
relations. Questions have been raised by psychiatrists regarding its effects (par- 
ticularly bed sharing with parents and with siblings) on the psychosexual 
development of the child.* This aspect of the problem needs the study of 
many cases to supplement the clinical evaluation of a few. 

In general this survey was exploratory and has indicated where further data 
are needed and where precise controls must be applied. It suffers from the well- 
known shortcomings of the questionnaire method. Samples in further studies 
should be more generally representative. Direct observation and parent cor- 
roboration might be added. Elements of recall and reworking the past in 
answering questions have been uncontrolled variables. Future studies should 
be conducted at each of several age levels and should base questions on cur- 
rent or recent experience. Insofar as possible, variations in room size, shape, 
light, heat, ventilation, furnishing, and location, and the presence or absence 
of substitute facilities elsewhere in the %use might be minimized by using 
tracts where substantial numbers of simuur houses can be found. 

However, the data in the present study point to the following conclusions: 
(1) The sharing of bedrooms by children is a common experience. (2) In some 
circumstances sharing may be undesirable. (3) There are others, however, in 
which it can be a learning experience in human relations. 


Ricuarp D. CraMer and THomas M. PorreNBERGER 


Department of Home Economics 
University of California, Davis 


5A. M. Johnson and D. B. Robinson, “The Sexual Deviant—Causes, Treatment, 
and Prevention,” Journal of the American Medical Association, CLXIV (1957), 1559- 
1565. 
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A GENERAL THEORY 
OF SOCIAL PARTICIPATION* 


THE research analyst working in the subdivision of participation research 
encounters at the outset a theoretical problem. In past participation research 
few attempts have been made to construct a systematic theory of social par- 
ticipation. A partial reason for this may be that social participation seems to 
include areas of behavior subsumed in several sociological concepts. A possible 
solution to the problem might be to retire to the level of general theory and 
relate participation to a more general social system concept. 

The basic assumption accepted by the author in studying differential 
participation within a specific type of formal voluntary group, the co-operative 
association, was that a sociological concept at the general level of theory 
could be formulated to encompass participation throughout the range of 
formal voluntary groups.’ It was further assumed that additional well-defined 
conceptual variables could be used in formulating general hypotheses which 
would contribute toward a general theory of formal participation. Indeed it 
was hoped, and as Merton has suggested, that a conceptualization of the data 
on formal participation would promote the formulation of hypotheses for 
further empirical validation.’ 

Sewell commented that rarely is a social theory stated in precise enough 
terms to permit direct application, and often it is stated in a fashion that 
makes it difficult to deduce testable propositions from it.’ 

One of the criteria of conceptual variable analysis is that concepts be 
explicitly defined, which facilitates the major contribution of research to 
theory, namely that of constantly subjecting existing theoretic formulations 
to empirical test. 

CONCEPTUAL VARIABLES 


The conceptual variables used in the present study were defined as follows: 

1. Structural cohesion: The concept of structural cohesion is defined as the 
acceptance of the prescribed formal role by the members in any given formal 
voluntary group. The distinction has been made between the formal role, 
which is prescribed for the member upon joining the co-operative association, 
and the informal role. Francis has stated that there are basically two kinds 
of cohesiveness.‘ The commonly used definition of group solidarity—“we 
feeling,” consciousness of kind, and mutual identifications—has reference to 
group cohesion, while the acceptance of the prescribed formal role defines 
structural cohesion. 

2. Relative Deprivation: Merton has described the major function of the 
concept of relative deprivation as that of a provisional after-the-fact inter- 


*Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station Project No. 1175. 

*The data were obtained from a random sample of 200 farmer members of 
purchasing co-operatives located in three trade centers in southern Manitoba. 

*Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1949). 

*William H. Sewell, “Some Observations on Theory Testing, 
XXI_ (1956), 1-12. 

“Roy G. Francis, “Relation of Data to Theory,” Rural Sociology, XXII (1957), 
258-266. 


” 


Rural Sociology, 
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pretative concept.* It was used in the present study to help explain the vari- 
ation in the acceptance of prescribed roles by members in a specific formal 
voluntary organization. Merton concluded that the idea would seem to have 
kinship to, and in part include, such well-known sociological concepts as 
“social frames of reference,” “patterns of expectation,” and “definitions of 
the situation.” 

Members of formal organizations have certain expectations regarding their 
organizations. It is the ratio of these expectations to the actuality, viewed as 
possible alternatives, which serves as an index of “relative” deprivation. 

Hypothesis number one is formulated that structural cohesion varies 
inversely with relative deprivation. 

3. Ambiguity: Fetrow, Sandage, John, Beal, and Bohlen have commented 
in their respective researches on the confusion or ambiguity which exists in 
the minds of farm people concerning the organizational structure and func- 
tion of co-operative societies.’ Sandage reported that “much confusion exists 
concerning who owns and controls retail farm cooperatives.” In his Oklahoma 
study, Fetrow found that over half of the members and nonmembers alike 
were misinformed in that they felt the co-operative could fix prices. 

Hypothesis number two is suggested that relative deprivation will vary 
directly with ambiguity. That is to say, a member will perceive himself as 
deprived when he possesses an ambiguous understanding of the structure and 
function of the co-operative association. For example, a lack of understanding 
of co-operative ownership leads to an overt expression of deprivation regard- 
ing a share in the decision making on the part of members. Recent research 
has made use of the concept of alienation to describe the latter phenomenon. 
Misunderstandings concerning the nature of patronage refunds and revolving 
surplus-fund financing also lead to an expression relative deprivation on the 
part of members. 

Hypotheses one and two, stated above, permit the derivation of a third 
hypothesis, namely, the degree of structural cohesion varies inversely with 
the amount of ambiguity. An understanding of the structure and function 
of the co-operative association would seem almost prerequisite to an accept- 
ance of member roles in the co-operative. Since the co-operative joint plant 
is an integral part of the member firms, there are certain member responsi- 
bilities which flow from the unique structure and function of the co-operative. 
It is these responsibilities which comprise the formal role of the member 
units in the co-operative. 


‘Robert K. Merton and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, eds., Continuities in Social Research: 
Studies in the Scope and Method of the American Soldier (Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 
1950). 

*W. W. Fetrow, Attitudes of Oklahoma Farmers toward the Oklahoma Cotton 
Growers Association (Oklahoma Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 124; Stillwater, 1928); C. H. 
Sandage, Survey of Opinion of Farm Families toward Retail Farm Supply Stores in 
Indiana (Urbana, Ill.: Farm Research Institute, 1947); M. E. John, Factors Influenc- 
ing Farmers’ Attitudes toward a Cooperative Marketing Association (Pennsylvania 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 457; State College, 1948); George M. Beal, “Factors Related to 
Participation in Farmer Cooperatives” (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Iowa State College, 
1952); Joe M. Bohlen, “Changes in Knowledge and Opinions of Business and Pro- 
fessional People about Cooperative Associations” (unpublihsed Ph.D. thesis, Iowa 
State College, 1954). 
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The general hypothesis is derived that the degree of structural cohesion 
varies inversely with the amount of ambiguity. The operations for the con- 
ceptual variables of structural cohesion and ambiguity are the participation 
and understanding scales. Empirical support for the relationship between 
member participation in co-operatives and understanding of co-operatives is 
found in the research studies of Losey, John, and Beal. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SCALES 


Hypothesis number one, stated above, was tested using the participation 
and satisfaction scales as operations for the concepts of structural cohesion 
and relative deprivation. 

The participation scale used in the present study is a modification of the 
scale used by Beal and Bohlen in their respective researches.’ Items were 
developed to measure the five facets of participation characteristic of co-op- 
erative associations. These are: (1) use of plant or patronage, (2) decision 
making, (3) accepting financial responsibility, (4) participation to get facts 
and understanding, and (5) organized maintenance duties.* An item analysis 
was used to test reliability of the scale. As to validity one can refer to the 
predictive effectiveness of the scales in the studies of Beal and Bohlen. 

The satisfaction scale, used in the present study as a negative measure of 
relative deprivation, was patterned after that used by Beal.’ Seven items were 
selected for inclusion in the final scale upon inspection of the results of item 
analysis. Other researchers who have used satisfaction indices in studying 
participation in co-operatives are Stern and John.” 

The majority of research on co-operatives, prior to Beal's study have used 
a knowledge score. The understanding scale constructed for the present study 


was not designed to measure the member's knowledge of specific facts per- 
taining to his co-operative. The instrument was designed as a measure of the 
member's understanding of the structure and function of the co-operative and 
the member's formal role within the association. A few past studies have also 
attempted to measure the member's understanding of his role as defined by 
the co-operative association. For example, Losey has dealt with the member's 
understanding of the rights of members.” 


TESTING THE GENERAL THEORY 


1. The empirical hypothesis used to test general hypothesis number one 
may be stated as follows: Participation in co-operatives varies directly with 
satisfaction 

Beal has stated that “the definition of being satisfied or not satisfied is 
probably based on the situation as it now exists in the local cooperative.”™ 


"Beal, op. cit.; and Bohlen, op. cit. 

‘Copies of scales are available from author upon request (Department of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa). 

*Beal, op. cit. 

J. K. Stern, Membership Problems in Farmers’ Cooperative Purchasing Associ- 
ations (Pennsylvania Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 268; State College, 1947); and John, op. cit. 

"J. Edwin Losey, “Membership Relations of Cooperative Purchasing Associations” 
(unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Cornell University, 1940). 

“Beal, op. cit. 
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One should add to this statement, “in relation to the member's expectations 
as to how it ought to exist in the local cooperative,” in order to make the 
operation consistent with the concept of relative deprivation. 

Anderson and Sanderson comment as follows with regard to satisfaction 
of members and their participation in co-operatives: 
In each situation those farmers who are patron members, practice patronage and 
attend the organization meeting most regularly, expressed more favorable opinions 
about the organization, than those who are only casual patrons, attend no meetings 
and do not become members. This is particularly true with respect to the relation- 
ship between frequency of patronage and the opinions relative to the advantages 
of membership.” 


In the light of the discussion above, and recognizing the relationship 
between the measures and the conceptual variables, the hypothesis is repeated 
that there will be a significant positive relationship between participation in 
co-operatives and member satisfaction with co-operatives. 

A highly significant relationship was found between participation scores and 
satisfaction scores. The coefficient of correlation is .555, which is significant at 
the 1 per cent level. 


2. The empirical hypothesis used to test the general relationship expressed 
in hypothesis number two is stated as follows: Member satisfaction with the 
co-operative is directly related to member understanding of the co-operative. 
One must recognize, however, that this hypothesis is most applicable to 
membership groups. The improvement of understanding of organizations 
which are inimical to the individual would do little to change satisfaction. 
In this latter context, Hyman and Sheatsley comment as follows: “It has been 
consistently demonstrated that a person’s perception and memory of materials 
shown to him are often distorted by his wishes, motives and attitudes.”™ 

The present relationship between member satisfaction and understanding 
has reference to a population of members within a specific formal group, 
namely, co-operatives. It is suggested, therefore, that an improved under- 
standing of the co-operative structure and the specific member roles which 
flow therefrom will serve to adjust a member's expectations and thereby 
reduce the ratio between his expectations and the actuality. A reduction of 
the ratio will, by definition, improve member satisfaction with the group. 

The coefficient of correlation between the satisfaction and understanding 
variables of .518 is significant at the 1 per cent level. The hypothesis is 
supported. 


3. The empirical hypothesis used to test the general relationship in hypoth- 
esis number three (derived from one and two) is stated as follows: Member 
participation in co-operatives is directly related to member understanding of 
co-operatives. 

The understanding scale is used herein as a negative measure of the con- 
cept ambiguity. The empirical hypothesis stated above has been tested in 


“Ww. A. Anderson and Dwight Sanderson, Membership Relations in Cooperative 
Associations (Cornell Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 9; Ithaca, 1943). 

“H. H. Hyman and Paul B. Sheatsley, “Some Reasons Why Information Cam- 
paigns Fail,” Public Opinion Quarterly, II (1947), 413-423. 
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other researches, and a positive relationship was found in all cases.” Beal has 
commented that “regardless of the members’ motivations for participating 
(or accepting his role) in the cooperative, it is reasonable to assume he will 
require at least a minimum of basic understanding of his role in the system 
of which he is a part.” 

The participation and understanding scores were found to be significantly 
related. A coefficient of correlation of .61 is significant at the | per cent level. 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE VARIABLES 


A partial correlation analysis was performed in order to determine the inter- 
relationships among the variables. 

The first order partial coefficient of correlation between participation 
scores and understanding scores, with satisfaction scores held constant, is .437. 
A t test was employed to ascertain whether the partial coefficient of cor- 
relation was significantly different from zero. A t value of 6.79 was obtained 
for the partial coefficient of correlation between the participation and under- 
standing scores, with the satisfaction scores held constant. The reported ¢ 
value is significant at the | per cent level. 

One may conclude that a significant loss in predictive ability ensues when 
the satisfaction variable is deleted from predictors. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Viewing the co-operative association as a social system, the factors related 
to the acceptance of a minimum role by the member units provided the focal 
framework of this study. An attempt was made to relate participation to a 
more general level, sociological concept. The participation scale was used 
as an operation for the conceptual variable degree of structural cohesion. 
The latter dependent conceptual variable was linked with the concepts of 
relative deprivation and ambiguity. The satisfaction and understanding scale 
formed the operations for the independent conceptual variables. Empirical 
support was found for the three hypothesized relationships. 

While one must readily admit that the present attempt to utilize a general- 
level conceptual scheme in formal participation research is at best a crude 
example of formalized theory, the fact remains that variable analysis can be, 
as Blumer has suggested, “an effective means of unearthing stabilized patterns 
of interpretation which are not likely to be detected through the direct study 
of the experience of the people.’™ It is to be hoped that future research will 
centinue to develop and test general hypotheses, thereby working toward the 
estabishment of a general theory of formal participation. 

Joun Harp 
Department of Economics and Sociology 
Iowa State College 


*Beal, op. cit. 

“Ibid. 

“Herbert Blumer, “Sociological Analysis and the ‘Variable,’ American Sociologi- 
cal Review, XXI (1956), 683-690. 
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Book Reviews 


Bancroft, Gertrude. The American Labor Force. New York: John Wiley, 

1958. xiv, 256 pp. $7.50. 

This is the thirteenth census monograph in the 1950 series, in which the 
Social Science Research Council has co-operated with the United States 
Bureau of the Census in planning, providing of staff and facilities, and selec- 
tion of author. The opinions, views, and interpretations are those of the 
author, a nationally recognized Special Assistant for Manpower Statistics 
with the Population Division of the Bureau of the Census. 

This series is the first since the 1920 census series. For manpower data the 
thirty-year interval has been bridged by the “Current Population Survey” 
and by the data assembled by the War Manpower Commission. 

To determine the causes of changes, the author has considered age, resi- 
dence, education, color, marital status, fertility, family status, and income. 

Summary: The least prediction was obtained for the work behavior of mar- 
ried women, most of whom have children. These women comprise the most 
significant labor reserve in America. The new manpower era begins in 1965. 
Will we then be ready annually to induct, train, and promote a net million 
more young persons twenty to thirty-five years of age into supervisory and 
managerial positions? Meanwhile the big deficit will advance to ages thirty- 
five to forty-four, our depression baby crop, grown older. 

The bibliography of 120 items and the Appendixes—‘“Quality of Census 
Labor Force Data and Methods of Adjustment” (25 pages), “Technical Note 
on Projections” (7 pages), “Some Problems of Concepts and Measurement” 
(18 pages), and “Selected Tables” (48 pages)—together with the Index (8 
pages) form the “Handbook of Labor Force Statistics.” 

MERTON D. OyLer 


Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 
The Ohio State University 


du Sautoy, Peter. Community Development in Ghana. London, Eng.: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1958. 1,209 pp. 15s. 

The author of this book, who is the Director of the Developmen: of Social 
Welfare and Community Development in Ghana, has presented 2 detailed, 
sometimes repetitious but often inspiring, account of community development 
in this new dominion. Defining community development as “a philosophy 
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as well as a process,” the author constantly emphasizes its idealism as well as 
its practical aspects. As he views it, community development programs are 
marked by certain common factors, which may be summarized as follows: 
self-help, initiative coming from the people themselves, and the community 
development organization used as a source of stimulation but not a source 
of domination. 

Details of the various aspects of community development are presented as 
they have occurred in Ghana in the last decade. These include mass edu- 
cation, including the problems of maintaining literacy when it is once 
attained in a country short of literature in the vernacular; women’s work 
(especially important in a country which is still largely one of matrilineal 
succession), in which courses in home economics and midwifery are extremely 
popular, causing a quiet “female revolution;” village project work, so impor- 
tant in providing something concrete for people to see and be proud of, such 
as a water tank or schoolroom; extension campaigns, which are patterned 
upon the work of the United States Department of Agriculture, already 
familiar to the American farmer; and, finally, the training of staff and organi- 
zation of the department. 

This book should be both interesting and useful to al! those engaged in 
community development programs, especially in underdeveloped rural areas. 


Joy M. Query 
Department of Sociology 
University of Kentucky 


Eisermann, Gottfried, ed. Die Lehre von der Gesellschaft (The Theory of 
Society). Stuttgart, Ger.: Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1958. xii, 452 pp. 
Paper 35.50 DM; cloth 39.00 DM (a DM is about 25 cents). 

This symposium about sociology is designed to bring the German students 
and literati up to date since the blackout of the thirties and forties. The 
authors are Eisermann, Privatdozent at Heidelberg, Paul Honigsheim of 
Michigan State University, Georges Gurvitch of the Sorbonne, Friedrich 
Lenz, well-known writer of the German historical-economic school, and J. 
Allan Beegle of Michigan State and of our Rural Sociological Society. Eiser- 
mann wrote two and a half of the nine sections, sharing the history of soci- 
ology with Honigsheim and contributing alone chapters on theoretical sociol- 
ogy and the sociology of politics. Honigsheim shares not only the history 
section with Einsermann but the one on rural and urban sociology with 
Beegle. He also wrote two undivided sections, one on the sociology of religion 
and another on art, music, and literature. Lenz writes on economic sociology. 
Gurvitch has sections on the sociology of law and the sociology of knowledge. 

The book is well documented by numerous footnotes, and each section has 
a selected bibliography at its close. Each section ordinarily starts with a state- 
ment of the position taken in the chapter and pushes forward more or less 
positively, and without much controversy, through a summary of the main 
ideas of the writers in that field. The book’s main value reflects its purpose— 
to give the student as much as possible in one volume. It will be extremely 
valuable for the departmental libraries in the United States, where graduate 
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students can use it for the same purpose. The symposium shows also—for good 
or evil—how closely related German and American sociological theories have 
been both in origin and in present status. 

This is one of a fair-sized number of similar books on sociology now appear- 
ing all over the free world. They probably serve a valuable function. At least 
they stand for modern man’s uneasiness in the dilemma of the atomic and 
space-age world. In time this trend may lead to creativity, but as yet there is 
not much evidence of it. We seem still to be slaves to “masters” of a past who 
could not have envisioned our world. Each footnote is a tie to a past which, 
because of changed conditions since the nineteenth century, is, in the opinion 
of the reviewer, sterile ground. This is not a disclaimer of historical or 
genetic sociology but of the pseudo historicity of the years from 1820 to 
1920. 

Care C. Z1MMERMAN 
Department of Human Relations 
Harvard University 


Hauser, Philip M., and Otis Dudley Duncan, eds. The Study of Population. 
Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 1959. xvi, 864 pp. $15.00. 
This study of the status of demography as a science was financed by the 

National Science Foundation to provide a body of fact “for its formulation 

of policy and program in the field of population research.” Nearly encyclo- 

pedic, this volume is the joint product of twenty-eight scholars in demography 
and related fields working under the direction of two members of the Popu- 
lation Research and Training Center of the University of Chicago. 

This formidable volume is made up of four distinct parts. In Part I, the 
editors draw upon much of the succeeding material and discuss demography 
as a science, inquiring into the nature of demography, data and methods of 
the field, demography as a body of knowledge, and demography as a profes- 
sion. Part II consists of an excellent historical essay by Frank Lorimer on the 
roots and growth of demography and of accounts of the development and 
present status of the discipline in various parts of the world. Part III con- 
sists of a dozen chapters on the elements of demography, i.e., the principal 
substantive fields. Each author of a chapter in this section in general describes 
the major interest of the field, discusses the data and methods used, presents 
and evaluates the present fund of knowledge, and gives his views on the 
desirable next steps in research. Part IV deals with the relationship between 
demography and certain other disciplines that are also concerned with some 
aspects of human populations. The disciplines which the editors apparently 
consider most closely related, the relationships of which they discuss in 
separate chapters, are ecology, human ecology, geography, physical anthro- 
pology, genetics, economics, and sociology. 

This volume is in no sense a textbook which discusses the “population 
problem” or describes the detailed methodology of the field. It is a stock- 
taking of a discipline which has developed rapidly in recent years and which 
evinces a high level of sophistication both as to the objectives and the meth- 
odology of science. For the nondemographer certain sections will have more 
appeal than others—perhaps the historical material and certainly the essays 
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on the relations between demography and other sciences. For the demographer 
who has not been able to keep up with the research in all of the substantive 
fields Part III will prove invaluable. 

Considering the amount of attention which rural sociologists are required 
to give to population developments, this is a volume which most of them 
should have in their libraries, even considering its not inconsiderable cost. 
Thorough acquaintance with this book will undoubtedly broaden the scope 
of the population research done by rural sociologists. 


Rosert G. BuRNIGHT 


Department of Rural Sociology 
University of Connecticut 


Hill, Kate Adele. Home Demonstration Work in Texas. San Antonio, 

Tex.: Naylor Co., 1958. xxiii, 208 pp. $7.50. 

It does not always happen that when an agency or institution does an out- 
standing job in carrying out a program it also has a staff member willing and 
able to serve as its historian and to chronicle its deeds for posterity. The Texas 
Extension Service is fortunate to have such a person in Kate Hill. 

Miss Hill’s book (an expanded doctoral dissertation) is dedicated to the 
proposition that there is no state superior to Texas, that Texas has no agency 
more important than the Extension Service, and that the Extension Service 
has no program more influential than Home Demonstration work. At the end 
of 208 pages one feels that she has pratically proved her proposition. 

The contents follow a chronological order. Beginning with 1903, when the 
Home Demonstration agent traveled her county in a horse and buggy and 
stayed overnight in the rural homes, the account carries through to the present 
day, ending with an analysis of the work, training, and characteristics of the 
modern home agent. Between these dates the history covers all the aspects of 
the Texas demonstration program relating to food, clothing, home improve- 
ment, education, and personnel. 

The rural sociologist will not find much in this volume relevant to his 
discipline except as it exemplifies a meticulous job of research and a well- 
organized presentation. Other readers will gain a comprehensive knowledge of 
the beginning, rise, improvement, and continuation of a big program in a big 
state and narrated by a big woman. 

Raceu R. NICHOLS 
Department of Rural Sociology 
University of Connecticut 


Jaco, E. Gartly, ed. Patients, Physicians and Illness. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 

Press, 1958. viii, 600 pp. $7.50. 

This source book exemplifies the rapidly developing field of behavioral 
science in medical care. The editor and sixty-three contributors include soci- 
ologists, anthropologists, social psychologists, economists, and historians, to- 
gether with those primarily skilled in medicine: general practitioners, intern- 
ists, psychiatrists, and medical educators. 
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The titles of the seven sections of the book denote the range of subject 
matter: social and personal components of disease; health and the community; 
sociocultural aspects of medical care and treatment; the patient: a person 
with illness; becoming a physician: medical education; healing practices and 
practitioners; and the medical setting: hospital, clinic, and office. Within each 
of these sections, the presentation gives some results of recent research together 
with illustrative experiences in the medical field and some theorizing as to 
human behavior in relation to illness and medical care. Of the fifty-five chap- 
ters over a third are original contributions heretofore unpublished. 

Indicative of the current status of the field of behavioral sciences in medi- 
cal care, suggestive approaches rather than comprehensive treatment of any 
particular areas are represented in this source book. The impact of social and 
cultural factors in illness and subsequent medical treatment, role relationships 
of patients and physicians, and medical practice as a behavior system are core 
conceptualizations. 

The reader will quickly recognize that this book is primarily oriented to 
“medical care” and to “illness” of “patients.” Other professional health-care 
services, such as dentists, nurses, and hospital care, are developed largely 
with tangential reference to the functioning of the physician. Preventive 
medical care including physical examinations and immunizing agents is 
developed only secondarily. 

The lack of an index handicaps ready usefulness of the book. On the other 
hand there is an excellent bibliographical listing keyed to each chapter. 

This book serves a useful purpose in illustrating the contributions of 
behavioral science to research and applied efforts on illness, medical care, and 
patients. For those social scientists and physicians engaged in collaborative 
effort in medical care this book is stimulating “must” reading. 


Donacp G. Hay 
Agricultural Marketing Service 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Karon, Bertram P. The Negro Personality. New York: Springer Publishing 

Co., 1958. vii, 184 pp. $4.50. 

This book reports a study seeking to appraise the effects of “caste and caste 
sanctions” on personality differences between American Negroes and whites. 
Lest the title mislead, the author is aware of some of the difficulties in “basic 
personality” theory. 

Accepting the concepts “caste” and “caste sanctions” as applicable to 
Negro-white relationships, Karon first sketches “The American Caste System,” 
and “The Psychology of the Negro,” drawing on recognized sources—a difficult 
task if only for reasons of human variability and rapid change. Based on data 
derived from the Tomkins-Horn Picture Arrangement Test, a projective 
device and subject to its limitations, the study involved comparisons between 
various samples of northern whites and Negroes, and northern and southern 
Negroes. 

Findings were that “northern Negroes differ from southern Negros on 
precisely the same characteristics and in the same way as do northern whites” 


‘ 
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(p. 171); that these differences derive from caste sanctions, not from innate 
characteristics; and that the differentiating personality patterns center around 
a handling of aggression and concomitant fears that is destructive for persons 
and groups living under caste sanctions. 

Subject to question, aside from some split infinitives and textual errors (e.g., 
Table VI4, differences in average score should be .74), is the adequacy of 
standardization of the PAT, the adequacy of sampling, the sociologist’s uneasi- 
ness about projectively derived personality “constructs,” the lack of compari- 
son with a sample of southern whites, and the author’s convictions about his 
data. In spite of these strictures, the insightful reader living behind a white 
skin may well ponder the serious implications of the findings. 


MARIAN MACNEIL DEININGER 


The Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina 


Kolb, John H. Emerging Rural Communities. Madison, Wis.: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1959. ix, 212 pp. $4.50. 

Kolb entered the field of community research in its early stages, working 
with Galpin on some of the initial studies of rural groups. His close association 
with sociological research at the University of Wisconsin for forty years has 
given him an unusual opportunity to observe changes and developments as 
they evolved. Four studies of Dane County, Wisconsin, were made at ten-year 
intervals. 

Trends noted in Dane County were found in re-studies of other agricul- 
tural communities, such as Otsego County, New York, and Boone County, 
Missouri. Along with a decrease in the total number of neighborhoods, some 
new ones were formed through shifts in local groupings. 

Identification of neighborhoods, their characteristics, conditions associated 
with their continuance, their functions, and importance to families are 
analyzed. Emerging town-country community relationships, with accompany- 
ing changes in social institutions, are illustrated by the school reorganization 
movement which resulted in the formation of the town-country community 
into a legal education system. Religious and government institutions have 
been slower to respond to new group alignments. 

It was found that mingling of farmers and villagers in special interest groups 
strengthened rather than weakened community ties and promoted better 
understanding between town and country people. Rural groups are becoming 
more closely interrelated and interdependent. 

A list of Wisconsin publications on group relationships in rural society as 
well as seventeen pages of notes referring to studies in many other areas 
provide valuable resource material. The author gives suggestions for 
further research pertaining to the interaction between families and their 
environments. 

Rural sociologists on foreign assignments as well as those at work in 
America are becoming increasingly aware of the importance of community 
organization. The study of the way people live and interact in groups is 
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considered no longer a mere asset but a necessary ingredient in one’s prepa- 
ration for guiding effective social action. 

Erste S. MANNY 
Agricultural Marketing Service 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Lee, Everett S., Ann R. Miller, Carol P. Brainerd, and Richard A. Easterlin. 
Population Redistribution and Economic Growth, United States 1870-1950. 
Vol. I, Methodological Considerations and Reference Tables. Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: American Philosophical Society, 1957. vii, 759 pp. $5.00. 
Based upon the thesis that economic development and demographic proc- 

esses are Closely related over time and space, this volume is the first of a two- 

volume study prepared by the University of Pennsylvania Studies of Popu- 
lation Redistribution and Economic Growth under the direction of Simon 

Kuznets and Dorothy Swaine Thomas. 

The present volume deals primarily with the methodological framework 
and processes of estimating population distribution and economic growth 
for the period from 1870 to 1950. This includes: (1) descriptions of procedures 
to convert masses of data from censuses and other administrative collections 
into sets of analysis-directed estimates, (2) evaluations of the validity and 
reliability of these estimates, and (3) the estimates themselves. 

To the reviewer, the massive data contained in this publication are simply 
overwhelming. In the light of the tremendous size of the volume and the 
detailed construction of the many tables contained therein, one can very 
well believe the statement in the introductory section that it required “five 
years of data transcription, estimation, collation, and analysis.” 

Some three hundred and sixty pages are devoted to considerations of the 
redistribution of the total population by such component parts as age, resi- 
dence, sex, nativity, color, or race. These are all computed for each individual 
state for an eighty-year period, this section in itself being a major accomplish- 
ment. This, however, makes up only about one-fourth of the total subject 
matter of the volume. A like series follows dealing with the redistribtuion of 
the labor force for each state by sex and for selected age groups. Third in the 
series are data on manufacturing activities for states, which include the num- 
ber of establishments, number of wage earners, total wages and salaries, value 
of products, value added, capital invested, and other data. Finally, a shorter 
series on income-originating wealth, location and ownership of agricultural 
and nonagricultural wealth, personal income and personal income per capita, 
and other data are included. 

Although in the introduction the authors state that this volume “provides 
only tentative answers to many of the questions raised when the project was 
initiated,” they are to be commended for undertaking this voluminous work. 
They have accomplished a Promethean job of pulling together masses of 
disparate and sometimes incomplete data and have been highly successful 
in producing from these data meaningful and useful statistics. The results 
of their efforts should prove to be of great value to future researchers who 
find such statistics useful. Furthermore, it should be particularly helpful as a 
valuable source of reference to graduate students in demography. 
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On the other hand, the usefulness of this volume will have to be reappraised 
when the second volume is published. In it the authors propose to “elaborate 
their conceptual standpoint; attempt to place the study in longer historical 
and broader comparative perspectives; proceed with a number of segmental 
substantive analyses of the reference series; and give an overall summary 
of the significant inter-relations among the demographic and economic 
measures.” 

R. L. SKRABANEK 
Department of Agricultural Economics and Sociology 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Mayer, Albert, et al., in collaboration with McKim Marriott and Richard L. 
Park. Pilot Project, India. Berkeley, Calif.: University of California 
Press, 1958. xxiv, 366 pp. $5.50. 

This is the Etawah story, recounted in the words of the men who wrote it, 
for the “authors speak for themselves, often quite personally, through reports, 
memoranda, and correspondence written while their work was moving for- 
ward.” Their purpose is not to present “an integrated treatise on principles.” 
Instead, our aim has been to state general problems as they were encountered, along 
with particular situations that are redolent of field needs and actual confrontations 
—situations which in turn reflect back into the realms of policy and high-level 
planning. 

By this approach the authors hope to give the reader an understanding of 

what actually happened at the original development project in India. Since 

Etawah was the model for all further rural development work, this compila- 

tion is of particular value in analyzing and in understanding the thinking, 

planning, and programming which underlie development work in India. 

The story...is divided into nine chapters. Each chapter conveys one or 
more of Etawah’s experiences and lessons for the larger world. The main 
themes of each chapter are presented by the authors in these words: 
Chapter One describes Albert Mayer’s wanderings on the highways, byways, and 
no-ways of northern India in search of a pattern for concentrated rural develop- 
ment work. It adumbrates theories of planning and action which were to underlie 
the subsequent years of experiment within the pilot projects. Chapter Two confronts 
the problems of bureaucratic organization among the ranks of the development 
workers themselves, and vis-a-vis the purely administrative men, problems of action 
within a relatively rigid and orthodox administration which will find parallels in 
much of Asia and Africa today. Chapter Three outlines and illustrates a series of 
new organizational devices aiming to assist inner democratization and to encourage 
personal commitment and realism at all levels within government service. 

Chapter Four continues an analysis of local administrative problems in develop- 
ment, focusing now not on the government organization, but on that organization's 
approach to the villagers who are its charge....One [agricultural extension tech- 
nique], an unusual program for arousing and involving the people, is described in 
some detail in Chapter Five....Etawah’s experience suggests that in India and 
among impoverished peasantry generally, work for productive improvement to be 
successful must include provision for fundamental awakening and alerting....A 
unique conception and aim of the pilot projects has been to promote a positive 
expansion of traditional culture and social structure capable of managing the 
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emergent effects of technological development and capable of adding emotional 
strength to the people’s new efforts. 

In Chapter Six the narrative is resumed. Some results of eight years’ work are 
summarized and appraised, with attention to failings as well as to successes. One 
of the biggest unresolved problems is how rapidly rural development can be 
expanded from the pilot stage to the country-wide saturation stage without losing 
its essential intensity and integrity....This question...is dealt with in Chapter 
Eight. Chapters Seven and Nine carry the story beyond past chronology into the 
future. Chapter Seven particularly anticipates the need for continuing applied 
scientific research....Chapter Nine criticizes the one-sidedness of planning for 
future material development without planning also for the longer trends of social 
and moral development. 


This is a challenging document, worthy of the attention of all social sci- 

entists interested in rural social change. This reviewer spent two years in rural 
western India at the time when development projects, based on Etawah, were 
being established in his own area. For that reason, a few thoughts comparing 
the theory presented in the book and the actual situation may be relevant. 
In this reviewer's opinion, the demographic factor must be seriously con- 
sidered in planning for community development in underdeveloped societies. 
Yet it apparently was all but ignored in the Etawah planning. One entry 
under population occurs in the index. Inspection shows that the population 
factor played a part in eliminating one prospective district when initial 
choices for development areas were made. The book states: 
One of its [Azamgarh district's] most difficult aspects is even greater overpopulation 
than elsewhere. No matter what improvement is effected in other fields, nothing 
adequate can be accomplished while so many people live on the amount of land 
available. While there are ways to overcome this, they are too difficult of application 
and take too long for a first project. 


Azamgarh was included as a third pilot area in 1950, but no information is 
given of the steps taken to meet or plan for the population factor. 

A very valuable supplement to this book is a series of articles published 
on the community development projects in the Indian Sociological Society's 
Sociological Bulletin, September, 1958 (Vol. VII, No. 2). These articles, writ- 
ten by Indian sociologists, provide the necessary balance to secure an adequate 
understanding of the broader community development project picture. But 
it is perhaps unfair to include in this review a critique of the projects them- 
selves, for the book does not attempt to evaluate them and is concerned only 
with Etawah. Yet one cannot ignore either the apparent neglect of the 
demographic factor or the actual results of the planning based on Etawah. 
These problems are of vital concern to all today. 

WILtiAM A. Morrison 
United College, Winnipeg, Canada 


Penders, J. M. A., ed. Methods and Program Planning in Rural Extension. 
Issued by the International Agricultural Study Centre, Wageningen, the 
Netherlands: H. Veenman & Zonen, 1956. No price given. 

The chapters of this book are contributed by twenty-three authors from 
nine European countries and China. It is more of a “handbook” than a sys- 
tematic account of extension methods and procedures, growing out of the 
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participation of most of the authors in the annual program of the Inter- 
national Agricultural Study Centre at Wageningen since 1953. The experi- 
ences of persons in extension work familiar with the problems in European 
and other countries are drawn upon with some of the differences in the organ- 
ization and procedure of extension work in different countries indicated. The 
book should be of particular use to those concerned with the problems of 
setting up and working with extension-type programs in other countries. 

The reviewer would like to have seen more comparative study of extension 
methods and programming. With the great emphasis upon educational and 
developmental programs for rural people the world over, it appears that 
comparisons of extension philosophy, organization, and methods are much 
needed. For example, the role of the advisory officer is likely to be highly 
influenced by the extent to which he is a federal official, as is true in most 
countries, or the extent to which he is a local district or county official, as in 
the United States. Only one chapter has anything to say about the problem 
of the acceptance of the extension official as a professional person. 

The rural sociologist would also like to have seen more concern with the 
sociological and cultural aspects of extension work. A section “Organization 
for Community Development” treats the problems of local leadership, rela- 
tionships with organizations and groups, and the cultural level of the people, 
but only quite generally. The material is presented more in the form of an 
inventory of “things to take into account” than in terms of the processes 
of education and change. 

Other sections of the book include “Program Planning,” “Means and 
Methods,” and a final chapter “Evaluation in Rural Extension.” The section 
on means and methods makes up the major part of the book, with attention 
given to “group methods” and “mass methods” as well as to the techniques 
of writing, speaking, and the use of visual aids. These chapters provide a 
convenient although quite elementary account of how to go about the day-to- 
day problems of extension work. The book might serve as a useful text or 
supplement to those teaching applied courses for agricultural workers. While 
it does not present as systematic an account of extension work as does Kelsey 
and Hearne’s Cooperative Extension Work (Ithaca, N.Y.: Comstock Publishing 
Assoc., 1949), it does draw from the experiences of extension work in many 
countries whose problems are different from those in the United States. 


EuGEeNE A. WILKENING 
Department of Rural Sociology 
University of Wisconsin 


Ryan, Bryce, in collaboration with L. D. Jayasena and D. C. R. Wickreme- 
singhe. Sinhalese Village. Coral Gables, Fla.: University of Miami Press, 
1958. x, 229 pp. No price given. 

In this brief monograph Ryan has accomplished more than most village 
studies of greater length. He conveys the essence and feel of life in a low- 
country Ceylon village of 400 families by describing its economic base, neigh- 
borhood and community organization, kinship and marital systems, religion 
and world view, and its stratification system, including, of course, caste. More 
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than this, Ryan shows the interrelation of these institutions and, perhaps most 
significant of all, in the last third of the study analyzes the process of seculari- 
zation in this village. 

Sociologists concerned with community development will be particularly 
interested in the chapter “Secularization in Community Organization,” which 
analyzes the repeated failure to develop enduring special interest groups 
despite conditions under which such groups might ordinarily be expected to 
prosper. Each of the chapters in the later two-thirds of the book not only 
tells us something about this village but also contains some distinctive con- 
tribution to sociological theory. For example, the chapter on stratification, 
with its analyses of the interrelation of the caste and other stratification cri- 
teria and with its careful distinction between the concepts of “prestige” and 
“esteem,” is a contribution to stratification theory and knowledge in its own 
right; and so is the concluding chapter, which analyzes the way in which 
the sociocultural integration of the village is maintained in the process 
of secularization. 

This book should make sociologists proud of their discipline. It demon- 
strates the power of some of our basic conceptual tools (such as stratification, 
values, neighborhood and community, primary and special interest groups, 
and the process of secularization) to bring clarity and understanding to the 
analysis of village life and the power of some key methodological tools (sample 
surveys, the attitude scale, and the practice adoption index) to elicit the 
needed data. 

' Murray A. STRAUS 
Department of Rural Sociology 
University of Wisconsin 


Weber, Max. The Religion of India. Tr. and ed. by Hans Gerth and Don 

Martindale. Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1958. vii, 392 pp. $6.75. 

This latest addition to the growing corpus of translations of the works of 
Max Weber brings to mind the remark of a European scholar, made a few 
years ago. “If he is a scholar, why doesn’t he do his own translating?” This 
remark has real point. Yet realistically one must say that a great many works 
of importance will simply not be read if one must take the time to translate 
them. And certainly the works of this germinal mind should be as widely 
available as possible. 

The Religion of India is important first of all because of the insights it 
provides concerning Hinduism and Buddhism. Weber has made clear at many 
points the diverse ways in which these religions interact with other aspects 
of the social structure and culture of India. But perhaps more important is 
the fact that the book represents another phase in the development of Weber's 
controversial thesis concerning the relations of religion and society. Perhaps 
the publishing of an English translation of Ancient Judaism, The Religion of 
China, and now The Religion of India will prompt some to a rereading of 
The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. To be sure, a competent 
commentary on Weber’s methodology and a summary of his findings have 
been available to us in the work of Talcott Parsons. But there is still no 
substitute for reading the original to throw some light on the commentaries. 
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The book is also interesting because of the fact that the caste system which 
Weber describes is now so clearly being changed, as it is being rendered dis- 
functional in a rapidly urbanizing and industrializing India. A difficulty with 
the book, one for which Weber is not responsible, is that one would almost 
have to be an expert on Indian history in general, and the caste system in 
particular, in order to evaluate some parts of the complex discussion. Gerth 
and Martindale have performed a real service, in fact, a genuine work 
of supererogation. 

Outver R. WHITLEY 
Department of Sociology of Religion 
lliff School of Theology 
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Bulletin Reviews 


Hepple, Lawrence M. The Church in Rural Missouri: Part III. Clergymen 
in Rural Missouri. Missouri Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. Bull. 633 C; Columbia, 
Dec., 1958. 87 pp. 

Third in the series of research bulletins on The Church in Rural Missouri, 
this study reports the findings of Hepple and his associates on practically all 
phases of a minister’s private life, including family background, financial 
resources, number of children, how the minister spends his time, number of 
churches, size of congregations, and place of service—open-country or village. 

Chapter eighteen discusses twelve major areas of ministerial tasks, such as 
Sunday responsibilities, vacation church schools, and pastoral visitation. In 
each case the minister’s actual participation in these roles is analyzed as well 
as his attitude and opinion about them. As in the previous bulletins, all 
analyses are made on the “church type” and “sect type” religious groups. 

Data for the study were obtained by asking the clergymen questions in five 
main categories: (1) background and education, (2) present church or churches, 
(3) work schedule for an average week, (4) the rural ministry as he sees it, 
and (5) spouse and children, which included questions asked only of Protestant 
ministers who were or had been married. 

This bulletin has made a valuable contribution to the study of one of the 
major professions in the rural community. 

Marvin T. Jupy 

Perkins School of Theology 

Southern Methodist University 


Metzler, William H., and J. C. Charlton. Employment and Underemploy- 
ment of Rural People in the Ozarks. Arkansas Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 604; in 
co-operation with Agricultural Research Service, USDA; Fayetteville, Nov., 
1958. 59 pp. 

Employment conditions and levels of income of rural families are discussed 
in this publication. Data are taken from United States census reports and 
schedules obtained by interviewing members of 629 families who lived in 
sample segments of twelve Ozark counties in northern Arkansas. The objec- 
tives of the study were (1) to find the reasons for low family incomes and (2) 
to reveal methods by which low-income people can be brought to share in the 
general benefits of improved technology, increased production, and greater 
wealth. 


* Assisted by Elsie S. Manny. 
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Important reasons for low income are farms that are too small for well- 
rounded livestock and crop production, surplus labor, scarcity and seasonality 
of off-farm jobs, partial employment, and a high birth rate that results in too 
many people for the resources available for their support. Methods of over- 
coming the low-income difficulties include (1) movement of surplus farm 
population from the area, (2) expansion of nonfarm employment through 
development of timbering and other industries, (3) changes to larger farm 
units that produce commodities on a commercial basis, (4) movement into the 
area of retired people with incomes, and (5) development of recreational 
resources. 

Evidence of improvement in family income is found in the fact that cash 
returns of farm households averaged $1,711 in 1955 compared with $241 in 
1941. Factors contributing to this increase are changes to livestock, poultry, 
and dairy farming and to larger and better-financed farm units. Despite the 
improvements that have been made, a good deal of underemployment exists 
in the area, particularly among young people and farmers. However, very 
few people are actively seeking jobs. 

Although a considerable amount of adjustment toward full utilization of 
economic resources in the area has already taken place, a conscious effort to 
bring about these changes will be required. The authors do not make de- 
tailed recommendations for bringing about the needed changes but suggest 
that the information presented will be helpful to groups working on problems 
of economic adjustment. They mention the need for improvements in the 
educational system, better means of communication, an industrial program 
based upon local resources, and programs of adult training to help people 
who are underemployed find full-time jobs in other areas and other occupa- 
tions. These suggestions are made in general terms and do not include the 
details of a program that would achieve the second objective of the study. 

The bulletin is a valuable contribution to a full understanding of condi- 
tions in an important low-income area. Anyone who is interested in problems 
of this kind will profit greatly by reading it in detail. 

FRANK MILLER 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
University of Missouri 


Mirengoff, William, and Albert Shostack. Housing for Florida’s Migrants. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Dept. of Labor and the Florida Industrial Com- 
mission, Aug., 1958. 46 pp. 

This is a study of housing adequacy and prospects for migrant farm workers 
in Dade County, Florida. It was done for the President’s Committee on 
Migratory Labor as part of their program for seeking solutions of migratory 
farm workers’ problems. Information was obtained in April, 1956, from one- 
half of the farm labor camp operators in the county, from 89 migrant workers 
in camps, and from occupants in one-tenth of the houses in town where 
migrants were living. 

Most migrants lived in quarters which were overcrowded from the stand- 
point of recommendations of the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor. 
Overcrowding was more prevalent in large than in small camps. Dwellings 
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were generally of sound construction; however, common structural short- 
comings were the absence of sufficient bathing, laundry, and toilet facilities. 
Lack of provision for kitchen equipment and utensils was a major problem. 
Migrants preferred to live in detached family-type houses in small camps or 
in urban areas. Few actually had the kind of quarters they wanted. 

Activities of state and local governments in education and in enforcing 
sanitation measures have helped upgrade water supplies, sewage systems, and 
refuse disposal. The Florida Industrial Commission’s policy of filling job 
orders only if housing is adequate has helped to improve conditions. 

Rising cost of housing construction, zoning restrictions, and land rentals 
all militate against more rapid construction of migrant housing. Suggested 
measures to stimulate construction of additional housing were summarized. 
The authors present useful information on a significant and growing problem; 
their report ought to be on the reading lists of rural sociologists and others 
dealing with farm labor problems. 

Howarp J. Bonser 

Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 
Pennsylvania State University 


Sainz, L. Radames Collazo, Jose Mariano Rios, and P. B. Vazquez Calcerrada. 
Estudio Sociolégico de una Cooperativa de Elaboracién y Venta de Azticar. 
University of Puerto Rico Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 140; Rio Piedras, June, 1958. 
48 pp. 

Membership relations in the Los Cafios Sugarcane Association of Puerto 


Rico were studied to provide greater knowledge of factors thought to con- 
tribute to the success of co-operative enterprises. This co-operative mills sugar 
cane and sells the end product, raw sugar. 

A random sample of all members of the Los Cafios Cooperative was selected 
and data obtained by means of personal interviews, using a pretested schedule. 
Findings show that this Association developed out of the need for its facilities 
and that there has been a constant increase in membership and patronage. A 
study of the socioeconomic characteristics of the membership showed that (1) 
the educational level of the members was comparable with that of the rural 
population of Puerto Rico; (2) the average income of all members was around 
$3,000, but 87 per cent had an annual cash income of not more than $1,500; 
(3) a high proportion of the members operate small farms and 52 per cent 
of them plant less than six acres in sugar cane; and (4) the average family 
size was slightly above the average of 5.08 for the rural population of Puerto 
Rico. 

To determine the extent of participation, knowledge, and satisfaction of 
the members, indices were developed. The average score was low for both 
participation (based on attendance at last annual meeting, participation in 
discussions, voting, and as members of the board of directors) and knowledge 
(based on information about membership, bylaws, articles of incorporation, 
value and type of shares). Older members showed slightly more participation, 
but younger members and those with higher education tended to have greater 
knowledge about the co-operative. 

Scores indicated that members were quite satisfied with their association 
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and held favorable opinions and attitudes toward it. Eighty-two per cent 
thought that relations between the manager and board of directors were good, 
67 per cent were pleased with the annual meeting, and 64 per cent were satis- 
fied with the number of meetings held each year. 

The findings of this study undoubtedly have contributed to the develop- 
ment of co-operatives in Puerto Rico and have been of particular benefit to 
the management of the Los Cafios Association. In addition, important guides 
and benchmarks for future study of Puerto Rican co-operatives have been 
presented. 

Jos K. SAvaGE 
Farmer Cooperative Service 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Youmans, E. Grant. The Educational Attainment and Future Plans of Ken- 
tucky Rural Youths. Kentucky Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 664; in co-operation 
with Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA; Lexington, Jan., 1959. 46 pp. 
Boys and girls aged sixteen and seventeen and their families in three 

counties (selected from low-income farming areas in Kentucky) constituted the 
subjects of this study. Approximately 160 families in each of the three counties 
were interviewed, using a pretested schedule of questions. Data were collected 
in the summer of 1957 on (1) the home environment of the youths, (2) the 
school and work-life of the boys and girls, (3) characteristics and attitudes of 
the youths, and (4) how youths view the future (mobility and occupational 
aspirations). Using an adapted form of the Sewell scale, the families were 
divided into three socioeconomic status groups. 

The author reports a very consistent and significant pattern among the 
youths of all three counties. The youths from the families of higher socio- 
economic status had mothers who held more favorable attitudes toward formal 
education. In this respect no significant differences were found between farm 
mothers and nonfarm mothers. A comparison of those youths attending school 
with “drop-outs,” indicated that socioeconomic status was a very significant 
factor in accounting for the percentage of youths attending school. A com- 
parison of (1) farm youth, (2) part-time farm youth, and (3) nonfarm youths 
indicates incr ising educational attainments, in that order. 

Unique and interesting are the findings bearing on the future plans and 
aspirations of these youths, particularly as to the distinction between what 
they would like to be doing three years ahead and what they expect to be 
doing (occupational goal). Their aspirations exceeded their expectations for 
the business and professional, clerical, skilled, and unskilled jobs. However, 
the “excess of the aspiration over expectation” was statistically not very much. 
Two-thirds reported that they planned eventually to settle in the county in 
which they now live. 

This project is quite comprehensive, and many variables and hypotheses 
are covered—too many to summarize in the limited space for this review. It 
is probably the most thorough research to be found on the subject. 

Ernest H. SHIDELER 

Department of Sociology and Anthropology 

University of Illinois 
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Edited by MARION T. LOFTIN 


News Notes 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Claflin College, Orangeburg, South Carolina 

Rural education, a new course, was taught for the first time during the 
first semester, 1958-1959. The instructor for the course is Professor Jen-Chi 
Chang. As an UNRRA fellow, Dr. Chang made a study of rural public welfare 
in the United States. He also made a special study of rural education as a part 
of his master’s program at Mississippi Southern College. His doctoral disser- 
tation was concerned with relationships between school administration and 
the rural community in China. 

Before joining the faculty of Claflin College as professor of education in 
1953, Dr. Chang worked for ten years in rural social welfare in Kiangsi 
Province, China. 


Universidad Nacional de Colombia, Bogota, Colombia 


For the first time in its history, the National University of Colombia is 
having this year a Department of Sociology. Organized temporarily within 
the Faculty of Economic Sciences, the new department is directed by Orlando 
Fals Borda, a Colombian sociologist trained in the United States and author 
of widely known studies of Latin American peasant societies. The department 
starts with fundamental courses and contemplates giving degrees after the 
fourth year. Symptomatic of the growth of sociology in Colombia as a recog- 
nized professional discipline is the fact that fifty-six persons applied for 
entrance in the department in its initial year. 

Dr. Fals Borda urgently requests all readers and colleagues to send him 
sociological materials, reprints, duplicate copies, used books, and the like to 
start building up the library. Address: Carrera 20 No. ‘54-38, Bogotd, 
Colombia. 

Also newsworthy is the appointment last January of Dr. Fals Borda as 
Director General of the Ministry of Agriculture of Colombia. This is a highly 
strategic position created with the purpose of examining the land problems 
of the country and implementing a long-overdue agarian reform. It is the first 
time that a professional sociologist occupies this position. 


University of Florida 


The appointment of T. Lynn Smith as graduate research professor of soci- 
ology has been announced. Graduate research professor is a newly established 
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category or rank at the University of Florida, to which ‘our appointments 
have been made to date. 


Michigan State University 


John Useem has returned from a sabbatical year in India, during which 
he and Ruth Useem engaged in a field study of Americans in cross-cultural 
relations. Their research was sponsored by the Hazen Foundation. 

Paul Miller, who received the Ph.D. degree in sociology and anthropology 
at Michigan State University, has been appointed vice president of the Uni- 
versity in charge of off-campus education. 

Richard N. Adams and Jack J. Preiss are preparing a volume of papers on 
field methods in human organization research for the Society for Applied 
Anthropology. The volume will be published by the Society and will include 
papers that have already appeared in Human Organizations, papers from 
other sources, and some new papers prepared especially for the volume. 

Paul Lazarsfeld of Columbia University, Gerhard Lenski of the University 
of Michigan, and Marion Levy of Princeton University have recently 
addressed colloquia sponsored by the Michigan State chapter of Alpha Kappa 
Delta. 

Richard Adams recently participated in a conference on nutrition sponsored 
by the New York Academy of Medicine. 

Jay Artis has been appointed director of the laboratory of the Social 
Research Service. 

Paul Honigsheim, emeritus professor, recently participated in a special 
program for liberal arts education for adults offered by the University in 
various communities in the state. He taught a noncredit course in the soci- 
ology of music, literature, and the arts. 

William Form and Charles Loomis, under collaborative arrangements with 
the University of Texas, and with support from the Committee on Disaster 
Studies of the National Research Council and the Carnegie Corporation, are 
directing a study of the social aspects of the recent Rio Grande flood. Harry 
Moore represents the University of Texas, and Ellwyn Stoddard and Arturo 
de Hoyos of Michigan State did the field work in Abram, Texas, and Rey- 
nosa, Mexico. 

Baron Moots of the University of Michigan has joined the staff. He has 
a joint appointment in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology and 
in the Institute for Community Development and Services. 


The Ohio State University 


Wade H. Andrews, associate professor of rural sociology, has taken leave 
from the Ohio State University for six months beginning February 15. He 
will direct a study of the effect of new superhighways upon rural life and 
population changes at the University of Idaho. 

Perley Ayer, visiting fellow in the department from Berea College, is con- 
ducting a study of migrants from the Appalachian South who are employed 
in Ohio. 

Albert Orcutt, assistant professor and extension specialist in rural sociology, 
has resigned. Recent appointments as research assistants in rural sociology are 
Hans Sebald, formerly of Manchester College; Harry Potter and Eugene 
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Havens, formerly of Iowa State College, and Ron Pitzer, Lowell Rothert, 
James Bemiller, and Armin Schmidt, who were undergraduates at Ohio State. 
The total number of graduate students in rural sociology at Ohio State now 
numbers seventeen. There are twenty undergraduate majors in rural sociology. 

Everett M. Rogers, assistant professor, has received a grant of $11,000 from 
the National Plant Food Institute to study the effects of fertilizer demonstra- 
tions on farmers’ adoption of new fertilizer practices. Rogers is authoring an 
introductory rural sociology textbook to be published by Appleton-Century- 
Crofts in early 1960. He will teach in the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Michigan State University, in the summer of 1959. 

Howard Bracey, of the Department of Social Geography at the University 
of Bristol, England, was appointed Visiting fellow in rural sociology in March. 
He will collaborate with Merton Oyler, professor, in further study of the 
metropolitan suburbs. Their research was begun when Dr. Oyler was a visiting 
fellow at the University of Bristol in 1957. 

Pete Atkinson is engaged in research on occupational decisions of rural 
high-school seniors in an Ohio county. 


Oregon State College 


Thirty-four sociologists from thirteen colleges and universities in Oregon 
met at Oregon State College in Corvallis on February 21 to become acquainted 
and to discuss certain state-wide programs of interest to sociologists. Follow- 
ing a luncheon, Dr. Harry Alpert, dean of the graduate school at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, spoke on “Images of the Sociologist.” 


Western Reserve University 


Dr. Richard A. Schermerhorn, associate professor of sociology at Western 
Reserve University, has been awarded a Fulbright grant to lecture in India 
during the 1959-1960 academic year. 

From August, 1959, to May, 1960, Dr. Schermerhorn will be on the visiting 
faculty at the University of Lucknow. He will concentrate his lectures mainly 
on race relations. While traveling in India, he will attempt to determine the 
relationships between the dominant and subordinate groups in the individual 
communities. He will use this information in a textbook he plans to write 
after his return to the United States in July, 1960. 
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Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


REGISTRATION—Beginning at 9:00 a.m., Warren Hall 132, Cornell 
University 


9:00 a.m. Meeting of the Executive Committee Warren Hall 133 


9:00 a.m. Meeting of the Editorial Board, Rural Sociology 
Warren Hall 117 


9:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Joint Meeting with the American Farm Eco- 
nomics Association Alice Statler Auditorium 


Chairman: M. E. John, Pennsylvania State University 

Conrad Taeuber, U.S. Bureau of the Census 
“The Social and Economic Implications of Internal Migration in 
the United States” 

Roy C. Buck, Pennsylvania State University 
“The Implications of Rural Youth Migration and Occupational 
Mobility for Agriculture” 

John Brewster, Agricultural Research Service, USDA 
“The Implications of Migration for Agricultural Policy” 


2:00-4:00 p.m. Section I Warren Hall 145 


Sociological Factors in Areas of Economic Change 
Chairman: Everett M. Rogers, Ohio State University 


Alvin L. Bertrand and Harold Osborne, Louisiana State University 
“Rural Industrialization and Change: A Situational Theory” 
Robert L. Skrabanek, Texas A & M College, and Calvin L. Beale, 
Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, USDA 
“Farmer Adjustments and Attitudes in a Drought Area” 
Frederick C. Fliegel, Pennsylvania State University 
“Low Income—Perception of and Experience with Credit as Pos- 
sible Obstacles to Change” 
George L. Wilber, Mississippi State University 
“Industrial Employment in Low-Income Rural Areas: Some Con- 
sequence of Selectivity of Workers” 
Discussants: Bruce H. Bylund, Pennsylvania State University 
Emmit F. Sharp, Cornell University 
Helen C. Abell, Canadian Department of Agriculture 
J. L. Charlton, University of Arkansas 
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2:00-4:00 P.M. Section II Warren Hall 131 


Changing Occupational Roles 
Chairman: Philip Taietz, Cornell University 
Selz C. Mayo, North Carolina State College 
“The Organizational Role of the Teacher of Vocational Agricul- 
ture” 
Glenn V. Fuguitt, University of Wisconsin 
“Patterns of Commitment and the Nature of Farm and Off-Farm 
Occupations of Farm Operators” 
Murray A. Strauss, University of Wisconsin 
“Farmers’ Wives and Technological Change” 
Francena L. Nolan and Dawn H. Tuttle, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity 
“Employed Homemakers in a Rural Community” 
Discussants: Roy C. Buck, Pennsylvania State University 
Samuel W. Blizzard, Princeton Theological Seminary 
Ivan Nye, State College of Washington 
A. O. Haller, Michigan State University 


4:15-5:15 p.m. Business Meeting—First Session Warren Hall 45 


7:30 P.M. Warren Hall 45 
Welcome from Host: Deane W. Malott, President, Cornell University 
Chairman: Samuel W. Blizzard, Princeton Theological Seminary 


Presidential Address: Harold Hoffsommer, University of Maryland 
“Rural Sociological Intra-Disciplinary Relations within the Field of 
Sociology” 

Coffee Hour 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 
8:30-10:20 a.m. Section III Warren Hall 131 


Social and Family Values 
Chairman: Charles R. Hoffer, Michigan State University 
Ron L. Pitzer, Everett M. Rogers, W. R. Luckham, and P. C. Clayton, 


Ohio State University 
“A Sociological Investigation of Contract Farming” 


George A. Lee, United Presbyterian Board of National Missions 
“Value Analysis of Family Data in a Rural Community” 
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Louis A. Ploch, University of Maine 
“Social and Family Aspects of Contract Broiler Raising in Maine” 
Melvin S. Brooks, Southern Illinois University 
“The Effect of Mobility of Farm Labor Families upon the Educa- 
tion of Their Children” 
Discussants: Charles E. Ramsey, Cornell University 
Paul J. Jehlik, Agricultural Research Service, USDA 
Joe M. Bohlen, lowa State College 
William McKinley Robinson, Western Michigan University 


8:30-10:20 a.m. Section IV Warren Hall 145 


Farm Practice Decisions 
Chairman: Harold F. Kaufman, Mississippi State University 
Herbert F. Lionberger, University of Missouri 
“Present Status and Prospects of Research Relating to the Diffusion 
and Use of New Farm Practices” 
C. Milton Coughenour, University of Kentucky 
“The Differential Functioning of Farmers’ Personal and Social 
Characteristics for Contact with Media and Practice Adoption” 
Everett M. Rogers, Ohio State University 
“The Adoption Period” 
Gordon De Jong, University of Kentucky 
“Reliability and Comparability of the Instruments for Deter- 
mining Reference Groups in Farm Practice Decisions” 
Discussants: A. Lee Coleman, University of Kentucky 
Ward W. Bauder, Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, 
USDA 
Howard Bonser, Pennsylvania State University 
James H. Copp, Pennsylvania State University 


10:30 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Section V Warren Hall 131 
Demography 


Chairman: M. E. John, Pennsylvania State University 
A. Ross Eckler, U.S. Bureau of the Census 
“Plans for the 1960 Population Census” 


Philip Olson, Purdue University 
“A Conceptual Framework of Labor Mobility” 

J. Allan Beegle and Harold Goldsmith, Michigan State University 
“A Theoretical Framework and Plan of Analysis for a Study of 
Social Factors in Voluntary Migration” 
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Saad Z. Nagi, Ohio State University 

“Socioeconomic Correlates of Arteriosclerotic Heart Disease among 

Ohio Farmers” 
Discussants: J. Allan Beegle, Michigan State University 

Howard E. Thomas, Cornell University 

Joseph Sardo, Colorado State University 

Alvin L. Bertrand, Louisiana State University 


10:30 a.m.—12:20 p.m. Section VI Warren Hall 145 
Application of Theory and Methodology to Rural Sociology 


Chairman: Walter McKain, Jr., University of Connecticut 
Charles P. Loomis, Michigan State University 
“A Reconsideration of the Concept of Social System” 
Ray E. Wakeley and Mohiey E. Nasrat, Iowa State College 
“A Sociological Analysis of Population Migration” 
Henry L. Sheldon, U.S. Bureau of the Census, and Calvin L. Beale, 
Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, USDA 
“Problems in Defining the Farm Population for the 1960 Census” 
Robert C. Bealer, Pennsylvania State University 
“Variable Analysis in Rural Sociology: Some Needed Implemen- 
tations” 
Discussants: Olaf F. Larson, Cornell University 
Robert K. Hirzel, University of Maryland 
Robert M. Dimit, Ohio State University 
C. Paul Marsh, North Carolina State College 


2:00-4:00 p.m. Section VII Warren Hall 45 


Organizational Studies 
Chairman: Arthur F. Wileden, University of Wisconsin 
James H. Copp, Pennsylvania State University 
“Loyalty of Members in a Farmer Co-operative” 
David E. Lindstrom, University of Illinois 
“Interest Group Relations and Functions in Rural Society” 
Emory J. Brown, G. L. Van der Berg, and Oscar Norby, University of 
Wisconsin 
“The Role Expectations of Middle Management in the Co-opera- 
tive Extension Service” 
Charles L. Cleland, University of Tennessee 
“Farm and Home Development in Tennessee” 
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Discussants: Ward F. Porter, Federal Extension Service, USDA 
Gordon J. Cummings, Cornell University 
Frank D. Alexander, Cornell University 
Dorris Rivers, Mississippi State University 


4:15-7:15 p.m. Chicken Barbecue for Members and Families 
Taughannock State Park 


7:30-9:00 p.m. Warren Hall 45 


The Development of Rural Sociology 
Chairman: Olaf F. Larson, Cornell University 
Charles P. Loomis, Michigan State University 
“Rural Sociology in Modern Times” 
M. E. John, Pennsylvania State University 
“Rural Sociologists in Modern Times” 
Discussants: Alvin L. Bertrand, Louisiana State University 
Joe M. Bohlen, Iowa State University 


Harold Hoffsommer, University of Maryland 
Paul J. Jehlik, Agricultural Research Service, USDA 


Harold F. Kaufman, Mississippi State University 


Friday, August 28, 1959 
8:30-10:30 a.m. Section VIII Warren Hall 131 
Community 
Chairman: R. W. Roskelly, Utah State University 
Jay Artis, Walter Freeman, and James Harkness, Michigan State 
University 
“The Hospital in the Community” 
William W. Reeder, Cornell University 
“Leadership Development in a Mormon Community” 
John Holik, University of Missouri 
“A Power Company Community Development Contest as a Cata- 
lytic Agent in a Social System” 
Raymond Payne, University of Georgia 
“The Adult Education Function of the Luncheon-Service Club” 
Discussants: Donald G. Hay, Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA 
Lauris B. Whitman, National Council of Churches 
Donald Fessler, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Wayne C. Rohrer, University of Maryland 
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8:30-10:30 a.m. Section IX Warren Hall 145 


Latin America 
Chairman: Harold Hoffsommer 
George W. Hill, Universidad Central de Venezuela 
“The Application of Sociology in Latin America” 
B. H. Leubke, Berea College 
“Delineation of Rural Communities in Oaxaca, Mexico” 
J. V. D. Saunders, Louisiana State University 
“Man-Land Relations in Ecuador” 
T. Lynn Smith, University of Florida 
“The Development of Rural Sociology in Latin America” 
Discussants: Lincoln Armstrong, Associates for International Re- 


search, Inc. 
Irwin T. Sanders, Associates for International Research, Inc. 
Prodipto Roy, State College of Washington 
Nathan L. Whetten, University of Connecticut 


10:45 a.m.-12:00 Noon Business Meeting, Second Session 
Warren Hall 45 


12:15 p.m. Meeting of the New Executive Committee 
Warren Hall 117 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Joint Sessions with the American Sociological Society 
The Edgewater Beach Hotel 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Rural Sociology: Changing Community and Associational 
Patterns 
Chairman: Harold F. Kaufman, Mississippi State University 


John C. Belcher, University of Georgia 
“Changing Ecological Patterns” 
Willis A. Sutton, Jr., University of Kentucky 
“Elements of Community Action” 
Christopher Sower, Michigan State University 
“External Organization and Community-Based Systems” 
Discussants: Wilfred C. Bailey, Mississippi State University 
George A. Hillery, Louisiana State University 
Robert W. James, University of Illinois 
Raymond Payne, University of Georgia 
Irwin T. Sanders, Associates for International Research, Inc. 











$14 
Rural Sociology: The Discipline as an Applied Field 
Chairman: Charles E. Lively, University of Missouri 


M. E. John, Pennsylvania State University 
“The Role of the Rural Sociologist in an Industrial Society, with 
Particular Reference to Agriculture” 

Carl C. Taylor, Washington, D.C. 
“The Role of the Rural Sociologist in the Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries” : 

Discussants: Harold F. Kaufman, Mississippi State University 
Charles E. Lively, University of Missouri 
M. E. John, Pennsylvania State University 
Carl C. Taylor, Washington, D.C. 
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